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Way for the a 
‘ 5-way Dentitrice! 


Wuat's the use of buying a one-fifth tooth-paste when five-fifths cost 
no more?... Your dentist will tell you that proper care of the teeth 
demands all-round action from a dentifrice—1l. effective cleaning 
—2. safe polishing—3. the prevention of gum disorders—4. protection 
against decay—5. economy. . . . The “5-way” campaign for Squibb 
Dental Cream has been developed out of the product itself. It is not 
an extraneous idea applied to a dentifrice to make the advertising 
different, but a simple presentation of facts. The foundation of the 
copy theme is the balanced Squibb formula, effective in every detail 
of tooth-protection. .. . We believe that the most successful adver- 
tising is the most sincere. Squibb Dental Cream advertising sums 
up the actual qualities of a sound product—a product that contains 
The Priceless Ingredient — the Honor and Integrity of its Maker, 
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_— Many New Citas 
Are You Getting? 


That depends UPON your locating them. Buy- 
ing decisions are still being made daily throughout 
the country.—The question is how to contact, at 


least expense. 


Thomas’ Register has a long established reputa- 
tion as the most efficient and economical business 
finder available today.—It is constantly consulted 
for sources of supply by executives, everywhere, who 
order and specify for concerns representing 50% of 


the total business buying power of the U. S 


Direct, Tangible Returns in the form of In- 
quiries from intending Buyers. That is the 
only basis upon which THOMAS’ solicits advertis- 
ing—We made so good in 1932, that more than 
2000, including nearly all the big industrial adver- 
tisers of the country, renewed for 1933.—We are 
making good for them now.—We would like to 


show you some of their letters. 


- +] 
Investigate Thomas dominating coverage, low 
cost, how its unique acceptance and usage mean un- 


earthing new business for you. 


A. B. C. Paid — The Only One in its field. 
Every copy wanted, used. 


THOMAS’ REGISTER 


461 Eighth Avenue .. . - » « New York 
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A BARGAIN ! 


ing. but not the washing. 


useful. I am 


the family. 
for an interview. 
Boston. 


LT 





A gentlewoman, who had her own home for 
15 years, wants a position in a family of adolta. 
For $20 a month and fair treatment I am will- 
ing to do all the work jn a house, even the iron- 
I can drive a car, 
and will bring my own car with me, if wanted. 
I can sew and mend and make myself generally 
forty-two years’ old, 
well, cheerful, and I do not want to 
I will come anywhere at any time 
Address O.M.L.. Transcript, 

(sf) (4334A) 


perf y 
be ay 


WANT advertisement 

which ran in a 
Boston paper a few weeks 
ago. An example of faith 
in advertising found more 
often in the want adver- 
tisements than among 
leaders of industry and 
men who make their liv- 
ing from advertising. 




















USEKEEPER, 
competent and, will 


experienced, 
lay 





















That which follows tells 
its results. 


How about Uszmg Advertising? 


Too Many Fixers, Too Many of Little Faith; Some Outstanding Users 
Who Show What Can Be Done 


By Roy Dickinson 


AKE another look at that want 
advertisement copy, for it makes 
a point by itself. 

It is admittedly “a bargain.” 

It shows what can happen to 
copy when the person who writes 
it puts herself (in this case) in the 
position of the buyer. 

The gentlewoman who inserted 
it had always hired people. 

When she needed work she re- 
membered, and such lines as “I do 
not want to be one of the family” 
gave the advertisement that touch 
which can come only from step- 
ping into the buyer’s shoes. But 
more than a mere copy suggestion, 
it is an example of faith, seen in 
all parts of the United States, 
except in some high management 
places where it should be most 
evident. 

Before mentioning that, it is only 
fair to answer your question. You 
can bet your old second-hand car 
it did. January was no booming 
month, Boston has its share of 
unemployed. I wrote to O. M. L. 
She told me: “Within a few days 
I received over 100 letters and one 
telegram in answer to the adver- 


tisement. I selected twenty for a 
personal interview at once, perhaps 
twenty more to whom I wrote.” 

All over the country men and 
women out of work are investing 
out of their meager savings to ad- 
vertise. Edgar Kobak, president 
of, the Advertising Federation of 
America, has asked many an audi- 
ence why more advertisers don’t 
have as much faith in advertising 
as a washerwoman or an upstairs 
girl. 

In the meanwhile, many a man, 
depending on advertising for his 
living, is so busy trying to fix por- 
tions of it, that he forgets how to 
sell the old, fundamental faith in 
it, as a way of pulling business out 
of a morass. 

Let’s nail one thing down at 
once. There may be big changes 
in our social structure. But so 
long as every citizen is not fed 
from community kitchens, so long 
as men and women are not sen- 
tenced to sameness (the way we 
punish criminals now), so long as 
people want variety, just so long 
advertising will continue. 

It is well to remember also 


Table of Contents on page 102 
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that every inch of progress made 
toward a more equal distribution 
of wealth and income (and many 
economists and _ political experts 
believe that is the way we are 
headed) will increase both the 
necessity and effectiveness of mass 
advertising to build mass consump- 
tion without which mass produc- 
tion is impossible. That means the 
country can go quite a distance 
in big changes without cutting 
down present advertising volume. 
A certain amount of moderate 
changes (including beer) will 
greatly boost it. 
x *~ 

Now let’s take a look at a few 
present and past cases of adver- 
tising courage, use of advertising 
instead of picking on it, fixing it 
all up, or discontinuing it. 

Take the tobacco trade—ciga- 
rettes and cigars. The big four in 
cigarettes, battling each other tooth 
and nail, had the effect of stirring 
up consumption for all cigarettes 
so that over the years preceding 
1932 the total consumption in- 
creased tremendously, and _ per 
capita consumption also showed an 
increase. 
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Then came bad news for the big 
four in the form of severe price 
competition. A group of four im- 
portant and some dozen less im- 
portant producers brought out 
10-cent brands. Two of these com- 
petitors were advertisers in a mod- 
erate way, but as a rule the new 
brands were displayed on counters, 
sold on price only. While the 
price competition made inroads to 
the extent of perhaps eighteen per 
cent of consumption, the consistent, 
adequate advertising of the big 
producers has enabled them to do 
a remarkable job in maintaining 
their volume at a higher price, to 
make a profit on their product. 

In any upturn the “depression 
brands” will either have to adver- 
tise to keep before the public or 
pass out of the picture. 

The cigar output as a whole 
shows clearly what aggressive cig- 
arette advertising has done to na- 
tional habits. In 1927 the average 
monthly smoking of cigars was 
547,615,000. In 1929, year of big 
spending, it had dropped to 545,- 
974,000 and by 1931 this figure had 
declined to 443,241,000. 

In the face of this decline, several 
big advertisers of 
cigars hold their own, 
with the big new 
White Owl campaign, 


eral Cigar setting a 
hot competitive pace. 
Moreover the cigar 
people have formed an 
association, are having 
a big research job 
done, including a com- 
plete check on how 
consumption can be 
increased. More ad- 
vertising is very likely 
to be the answer and 


uns 52 just released by Gen- 





os 


Ever since the late Lord 
Leverhulme advised in- 
vesting reserves in adver- 
tising, his successors have 
followed his advice and 
example so thoroughly 
that past and present big 
advertising is making 
prosperity for the com: 
pany now 
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Mr. Bradbury 


discovers 


a new America 





FOR years we’ve been announc- 
ing the fact that a good lot of 
merchandise finds its way into 
the family through the boy in 
the home—the boy of high- 
school age who is just taking a 
man’s interest in things, and 
coupling this man-interest with 
boy-enthusiasm in getting them. 

Mr. Amos Bradbury, in his 
So You’re Handing Us Chaos, 
brought this fact forcibly to the 
attention of readers, in Printers’ 
Ink Weekly for December 15, 
1932. Said Mr. Bradbury: “Each 
year there are 2,367,315 people 
in all who reach the thinking, 
fighting, look-ahead age of six- 
teen... when they must be told 
that certain words mean certain 
products and that some manu- 
facturers have been proud to 
put their names and reputations 
back of those products. That 
particularly should interest the 
national advertiser.” 

As Mr. Bradbury illustrated, 
these youngsters do wheedle 
their progenitors into spending 
money, and do “refuse to admit 


that just because an older gen- 
eration made some bad mistakes 
the country is going to start 
slipping backwards.” They are 
going to have something to say 
about that ... and to do about 
it, in just a few years when they 
take over the spending reins. 

It’s because these youngsters 
that Mr. Bradbury talks about 
—these potent factors in today’s 
market, these vital factors in 
tomorrow’s market—read THE 
AMERICAN Boy 500,000 strong 
every month, that THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy is of importance to 
every keen-minded advertiser in 
America. If you'd like to dis- 
cover a new America, we’ll be 
pleased to send you a reprint of 
Mr. Bradbury’s article together 
with information regarding THE 
AMERICAN Boy. May forms 
close March 10th. 


YOUTH'S COMPANION Founded 
Detroit Michigan 
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in the meantime the three or four 
big leaders in the field who are ad- 
vertising on a large scale are get- 
ting away to a big start on the 
rest of the industry. 

Look at another business, made 
big by advertising, the automobile 
industry. 

No one for a minute believes 
that this industry could have be- 
come the giant it did by direct 
selling or writing letters to people. 
Advertising the product did the 
job. 

What is happening now? 

Out of all the hundreds of fac- 
tories which came and went, here 
are changes in new car registra- 
tions from the year 1930 to 1932. 


1930 1932 
1. Ford 1. Chevrolet 
2. Chevrolet 2. Ford 
3. Buick 3. Plymouth 
4. Pontiac 4. Buick 
5. Plymouth 5. Pontiac 
6. Dodge 6. Essex 
7. Essex 7. Dodge 
8. Chrysler 8. Chrysler 
9. Nash 9. DeSoto 
10. Studebaker 10. Studebaker 
11. Oldsmobile 11. Oldsmobile 
12. DeSoto 12. Willys- 
13. Willys- Overland 

Overland 13. Nash 


A few years ago two of those 
cars on the 1932 big sales roll were 
scarcely heard of. De Soto and 
Plymouth. De Soto moved from 
fourteenth place in 1931 to ninth 
in 1932 and Plymouth from scratch 
a few years ago (it was fifth in 
1930) to third in 1931 and 1932. 

Here are two of the most ag- 
gressively advertised cars for all 
of 1932. Many started off the year 


big, then appropriations dropped 
off. These two kept up through 
the year. 


On January 30 this year the 
DeSoto division of Chrysler an- 
nounced that for the fifth con- 
secutive week deliveries at retail 
by dealers of new DeSoto and 
Plymouth passenger cars were bet- 
ter for the week ended January 21, 
than in the corresponding period 
of 1932. 

Look back a bit further and 
watch the climb of Chevrolet, 
backed by adequate and aggressive 
advertising, to first place in all 
cars sold for the last two years. 
The first thirteen in every year 
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are almost sure to be advertisers. 
That is always taken for granted, 
but as the industry comes down to 
hot competitive selling it begins to 
look as if advertising volume and 
quality are more and more de- 
termining a car’s place in total 
sales volume. 
* * 

Now jump to a totally different 
field, but a significant one. The 
life insurance companies all sell 
pretty much the same _ product. 
There are no fancy packages to 
differentiate. Neither is there a 
price war. 

Sales forces are much the same, 
changed buying habits on the pub- 
lic’s part don’t leave one company 
high and dry, push another to the 
top. 

Therefore, a study of advertising 
in the life insurance field over 
a period of ten years, made by 
a competent investigator, which 
PrinTeRS’ INK presented a few 
months ago,* is extremely signifi- 
cant in a discussion of the power 
of advertising. This contains the 
case histories of fourteen major 
life insurance companies in securing 
new business and holding their old 
business during a ten-year period, 
including depression years. 

These details and authenticated 
reports were obtained both from 
the annual reports of the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of New 
York and from the original and 
individual company reports filed 
with the Insurance Commissioner 
of California. This complete study 
proved without any question of 
doubt that a campaign of adver- 
tising over the years proves a 
profitable investment. 

There are only four big life insur- 
ance companies which have adver- 
tised on an appreciable scale over 
a considerable number of years. 
These are the Metropolitan Life, 
the Prudential, the Phoenix Mu- 
tual and the John Hancock. Ten 
non-advertising companies were se- 
lected merely by picking the ten 
biggest companies which did not 
advertise. Some of them were ex- 
tremely large companies, such as 
(Continued on page 84) 


*“A Ten-Year Analysis Revealing Ad- 
vertising’s Power,” June 16, 1932, 
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What is a Reader 
WORTH? 


This chart shows the number of lines of advertising 
published by Milwaukee papers in 1932, per unit of 
circulation. These figures are obtained by dividing 




















DAILY each paper’s total linage by its circulation. 
JOURNAL 
61 LINES 
=Daily= 
=Sentinel-News= * Does not include 
=Combination= linage in American 
=n line= SUNDAY ie 
JOURNAL Sunday Sentinel 
13 LINES == 7 Unes=— 











BOVE isa graphic picture of the 
value of newspaper circulations 

in Milwaukee. Advertisers in 1932 used 
61 lines of space in the daily Journal per 
unit of circulation—and only 30 lines in 
the daily Sentinel-News combination. 
Sunday advertisers used 13 lines in The 
Journal per unit of circulation and 7 
lines in the other Sunday newspaper. 


Line rates of The Journal and the other 
papers being nearly equal, it is evident 
that advertisers consider a unit of 
Journal circulation twice as valuable 
as a unit of Sentinel-News circulation. 


E MILWAUKEE J a 


VFriRks tT BY MERIT 
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66 
\) Vio cares about 
war in Bolivia? 


I'm worried about my waistline 


OU MAY envision people as millions of hands 
, poten magazine pages ...as millions of feet 
walking past a billboard display . . . or maybe as 
nothing more than names on a mailing list. 

But people are after all human beings, flesh and 
blood. Unlike feet or hands or names they can be 
swayed by eloquence and persuasion. They react to 
fear, to love, to hatred, to enthusiasm—to a myriad 
of emotions and reasons that are overlooked if we 
treat them as automatons. 

The question that should be asked by every adver- 
tiser when he looks at copy is: “Is it human?” 

Does that headline sound as if it were addressed 
to a human being, a creature of flesh and blood? Does 
it say anything to a man who is approaching middle 
age, worried about his thinning hair, and an ardent 
lodge worker? 

Will that copy interest a girl whose hosiery is earned 
by plucking at the keys of a typewriter forty hours 
a week, who reads the tabloids, spends her evenings 
mastering the intricacies of the newest dance step, and 
who contemplates her growing waistline with terror? 

How about the illustration? Does it snare the atten- 
tion of a young man whose chief interest is gender, 


» 1933 














405 Lexington Avenue 
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who thinks forty miles an hour is a snail’s pace, and 
who nurses a secret bunion? 

Human things—little things such as a bald spot, 
a frivolous dance step, a double chin—occupy the 
thoughts of people far more than most of the sweep- 
ing, significant events in current history. Trifles—but 
they govern theopinion and the action of the multitude. 

And these are all the things advertising forgets 
when it thinks of its audience as one vast horde of 
readers, one army of prospective buyers, one immense 
compilation of names, rather than as individuals— 
human beings who want their vanity coddled, their 
petty woes and triumphs taken into account. 

People are like that. And nobody can do anything 
about it. The best that advertising can do is to be 
just as human as the folks to whom it is addressed. 

It must be simple—easily understood. It must 
employ the wiles and artifices of showmanship to 
capture attention. It must be exciting, for we all love 
excitement. It must have glamour, fire, personality, 
everything that will make a busy human—preoc- 
cupied with his own affairs—stop and read. 

These are the things to which people respond. These 
are the things advertising must possess when it reaches 
out and says to human beings: “Buy my goods!” 


IN 
In 





RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 


New York: Advertising Chicago 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard «+ St. Louis: 8/2 Olive St. 




















Macy Et Al 


A Behind-the-Scenes View of How a Manufacturer Tries to Keep Peace 
Among Price-Cutters 


As Told to a Printers’ Inx Staff Writer 
By a Drug Manufacturer 


[EpitortaL Note: Recently, the 
head of a prominent drug manu- 
facturing company told a staff 
member of Printers’ INK about 
some of his experiences with some 
of the New York department 
stores. Both because these experi- 
ences furnish an interesting picture 

_ 


LTHOUGH we make strenu- 

ous efforts to maintain prices 
on our line, we sell to R. H. Macy 
& Company—who insist on selling 6 
per cent cheaper—because we have 
found that Macy is 
one of the few outlets 
in this country that 
the average manufac- 
turer cannot lick. If 
they want a line, they 
will go further than 
anyone I know in or- 
der to get the mer- 
chandise. 

Consequently, the 
manufacturer who 
tries to keep a line 
out of Macy’s that 
that store wants is 
more than likely to 
find his merchandise 
on display there al- 
most regardless of the 
efforts he puts for- 
ward to keep it out. 

In fact, if it were 
possible for a manu- 
facturer to control 
every wholesale and 
retail outlet for his 
merchandise, Macy 
would still get the 
line. 

Yet our attitude is 
that Macy actually 
may be said not to be 
a price-cutter. The 
store has a 6 per cent 
policy and, on stand- 
ard brands, that is as 
much of a cut as it 
will make—if every- 
body else will main- 


* 





of the merchandising situation 
among the big New York stores, 
and because this executive’s solu- 
tion of the problem involved may 
contain an idea for other manufac- 
turers, we are publishing a sum- 
mary of his comments. Obviously, 
their source cannot be divulged.] 
* 


tain the regular price. Of course, 
that is where the hitch comes in. 
Others insist on trying to meet 
Macy and then the fun begins. 
We have found Macy’s to be 
highly honorable in 
at their dealings with 
. us. They make every 
effort to co-operate. 
3ut they insist on 
selling for 6 per cent 
less. 

Naturally, that is 
what starts the 
trouble in the New 
York department 
store field. This is 
what happens: 

Another depart- 
ment store which 
need not be named 
tries to meet Macy’s 
prices. But there is 
no such thing as 
meeting Macy’s 
prices—not after 
Macy finds it out. I 
convinced this other 
store of that. I told 
them that, so far as 
our line was con- 
cerned, it was a case 
of selling our 50-cent 
leader at that price, 
and permitting Macy 
to sell it for 47 cents, 
or to start a war and 
cut it down to 32 
cents with Macy still 
selling for 6 per cent 
less. 

Then there is a 
third department 
store that seems to 
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The FOUR 'AS” 


explain why ut gets. 


RESULTS 


MPLE CIRCULATION—over 400,000—enough families to buy 

and consume in tremendous quantities what you have to sell 
—a buying desire which, if stimulated, will meet the Chicago quota 
of even the most hopeful manufacturer. 


BLE TO BUY—that type of market which, because of its re- 

sourcefulness, energy and intelligence, has been least affected 
by general business conditions—a three-cent market, not a two-cent 
market—the kind of people who, once you convince them that they 
ought to buy your merchandise, are willing and able to do so. 


T THE RIGHT PLACE—Chicago Daily News circulation is 

96% concentrated right inside the active and accessible forty- 
mile Chicago trading area, thus avoiding nonproductive leakage due 
to the uncontrolled trickling of your advertising expenditures across the 
waste-line into Scatterville. 


T THE RIGHT TIME—reaching the home in the evening when 

the whole family is there, when your prospective customers 
have the time and the inclination to sit right down and give your sales 
message thorough, undisturbed and sympathetic consideration. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Ave., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Palmolive Bldg. Record Building New Center Bldg. 
Financial Advertising Offices: 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Monadnock Bldg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 


The 
QUANTITY QUALITY CONCENTRATED EVENING CIRCULATION 


Qwver 400,000 circulation...of the night kind..at the night place..at the night time 
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have a policy, not of meeting and the other equally far down- 
Macy’s price but being 1 cent town. 

over it. They try to do that. But I said: “If that is what you are 


the moment Macy finds out that, on 
items like ours, they are only 1 
cent under this store they make a 
cut to carry out their 6 per cent 
policy. 

What do I do under these cir- 
cumstances? Well, periodically I 
get in touch with the powers that 
be at the three stores. I induce 
the two unnamed stores to mark our 
items at the full price and Macy 6 
per cent less than the full price. 
For a day or two, everything is 
hunky-dory. 

Then a comparison comes back 
to one of the unnamed stores 
showing that Macy is selling the 


50-cent item for 47 cents, which 
is in accordance with the agree- 
ment. One of the stores starts 
cutting. The others follow suit. 


When the price gets below 40 cents 
I go through the procedure again. 

If these three confined 
their price comparisons to the 
triumvirate, matters would not be 
so bad. The other department 
stores do not try particularly to 
compete with them on _ standard 
items. But unfortunately for the 
manufacturer of these standard 
items, the three stores to which I 
refer sometimes go far afield in 


stores 


far 
their comparison activities. 
For example, just recently 
Macy suddenly slashed prices on 
our line, the 50-cent leader drop- 
ping quickly from 47 cents to 39. 
I hurried up to Macy’s to find out 
what had happened and was shown 
their comparison sheets which in- 
dicated that they were meeting the 
prices on our line established by 
two drug stores—one far uptown 


a. 


Wernecke with “Nation’s 

° ” 

Business 
Orin S. Wernecke, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and, 
more recently, director of the industrial 
division of Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. ; has joined the New York staff 


of Nation's Business 


Appoints Calkins & Holden 
Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., 
New York, jewelry, has appointed Cal- 


kins & Holden, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 





going to do, the situation will be 
impossible. I can’t keep peace in 
the family if you are going to go 
five miles away to find competi- 
tion.” 

Macy’s finally agreed that in 
their price comparisons on our line 
they would ignore prices quoted by 
so-called “five-price” stores. That, 
of course, simplified matters, but 
nevertheless I have a regular jig- 
saw puzzle to solve every few 
weeks. 

My big job, as I see it, is to get 
the three stores to confine their 
price comparison records, on my 
line, to the New York department 
stores. What that really means, in 
this particular case, is limiting the 
records to the three stores, inas- 
much as the other department 
stores do not attempt to meet prices 
on our line. 

So long as the three stores keep 
an eagle eye on each other—that 
is, where prices on our line are 
concerned—I can keep matters 
pretty well from getting out of 
hand. Every few weeks I get them 
to start with a new slate and while 
the see-sawing goes on all the time 
it is kept somewhat within reason. 
But when one of the stores in- 
cludes in its comparison sheets one 
of the new pineboards that are just 
opening up in New York and starts 
to meet prices in these outlets, then 
the price structure is apt to be 
completely wrecked. 

Consequently, as I have said, I 
try to induce these three stores to 
check our prices only with each 
other. We have had a fair amount 
of success in this direction. 


+ 


Poag Succeeds Sim at Dodge 


E. J. Poag, formerly advertising man 
ager of the Buick division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, who recently 


Brothers Corporation, 
Detroit, has been appointed director of 
merchandising and advertising. He suc- 
ceeds Frank N. Sim, who has resigned 


joined the Dodge 





Ellington Joins Federal 
John Ellington, recently with Pedla 
& Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the copy staff of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., | of 
that city 
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Let Media Records Tell the 
Indianapolis Linage Story 


In 1932, The Indianapolis News (6 issues a week) carried 
more advertising in 16 out of the 21 Media Record Classi- 
fications of General Advertising, than the other two Indian- 
apolis newspapers combined (13 issues a week). This is 
4 more classifications than in 1931. The 16 classifications 
are as follows: 


Building Materials Men's Wear 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies Musical Instruments 
Footwear Office Equipment 
Furniture and Household Publications 
Groceries Radio 

Heating and Plumbing Sporting Goods 
Hotels and Resorts Toilet Requisites 
Jewelry Women's Wear 


In the 5 classifications not mentioned above, The Indian- 
apolis News carried more advertising in 4 of them than 
was carried in any other Indianapolis newspaper. The 4 
classifications are as follows: 


Medical Tobacco 
Miscellaneous Transportation 


In only one of the 21 classifications did any Indianapolis 
newspaper carry more advertising than The News ... that 
one was the Insurance classification (which is composed 
largely of compulsory yearly statements)... and The 
Indianapolis News carried 41.25 per cent of the total 
Insurance linage. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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First 18 Largest Advertisers 
Place on Average 181% More 
Advertising In Detroit News 


In 1932, The Detroit News was the first choice of 18 of the 
first 20 retail advertisers in Detroit. One of these first 18 
advertisers was absolutely exclusive in The News. The 
remaining 17 used an average of 181% more space in The 
News than in the second paper. Doesn’t this mean oppor- 
tunity market for you? Here are the largest retail adver- 
tisers in Detroit, several using millions of lines of space 
each year, placing the bulk of their advertising in one 
newspaper! The News, alone, with 71% coverage of the 
financially able homes in America’s fourth city, will sell 
your product in the Detroit market. What other market 
of Detroit’s size can you cover so economically? 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I, A. KLEIN, INC, 
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By H. S. Gardner 


President, Gardner Advertising Company 


"THE advertisement I got the 
greatest thrill out of was one 
which I wrote during the World 
War. It was my privilege to be 
the director of publicity for the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District 
during the Third, Fourth and Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan Campaigns. 
These were the three campaigns in 
which the St. Louis (Eighth) Dis- 
trict went “over the top’ first, 
ahead of all other districts. It 
was an outstanding example of 
what real advertising would do to 
influence the actions of great 
masses of people. 

While every one of these big 
newspaper advertisements was 
written as though it were ad- 
dressed to the particular reader 
who read it, there was one adver- 
tisement that was literally aimed 
at one person, and it was meant to 
be read by that one man. He was 
a man of large means, who had 
subscribed for only $500 in bonds. 
All of his fellow citizens had gone 
deep down into their pockets to 
buy bonds, but this one man could 
not be moved by any personal ap- 
peal to his patriotism. 

I was told about the case and 
was asked if I knew of any way 
to smoke him out. I thought I 
did. We were publishing at the 
time, full-page advertisements in 
all St. Louis papers every day. In 
these advertisements we were pub- 
lishing, in a good-sized panel, a 
list of the big subscriptions re- 
ceived the previous day. These 
were by way of setting an ex- 
ample to others. 

At the very bottom of the list 
which was to appear in the adver- 
tisement of the following day, I 
put the name of the man we were 
after. Instead of putting the cus- 


tomary rule across the bottom of 
the panel, I had a border drawn 
to make it look as though the list 
had been torn off. The tear was so 








The Most Interesting Advertising 
Job I Ever Did 


drawn that the man’s name showed 
plainly, but the amount of his sub- 


scription was torn off. In type 
directly below the list, we printed 
“To be continued tomorrow.” 

The advertisement ran _ that 
way in the papers next morning. 
Late the next afternoon we were 
preparing the advertisement for 
the following day—with the man’s 
name and his $500 subscription 
heading the list—when the chair- 
man for St. Louis came into my 
office waving a piece of paper 
above his head. With a broad 
smile on his face, he laid on my 
desk a subscription for $100,000. 
It was signed by the man whose 
name headed the list in the adver- 
tisement I was about to release. 
Reaching for a blue pencil, I 
carefully changed the $500 to 
$100,000, rang for a boy and sent 
the advertisement to the paper. 
Only a limited few knew what 
was going on, but they got a tre- 
mendous kick out of the incident. 

[This is the second of a series 
of articles written by leading ad- 
vertising agency executives. Next 
week Mark O’Dea, president, Mark 
O’Dea & Company, will describe 
how he became an agency hero 
after a Great Name flopped on a 
copy job.] 











A Copper Teakettle and 
160,000 Orders 


EFORE the recent Christmas 
season the Rome Manufactur- 
ing Company, a division of the 
Revere Brass & Copper Company, 
decided that there would a 
Christmas holiday market for cop- 
per teakettles if they could be made 
attractive from the standpoint of 
design and economical from the 
standpoint of production. 
The result was the creation of 
an unusual kettle which, due to 
economies of pr« xluction, was re- 
tailed at a price of around $1. 
It had a molded plastic handle 
and a bird’s head, also of molded 
plastic, which whistled loudly 
when the kettle began to boil. 
Optimistically, the company 
manufactured about 20,000 of 
these to take care of the holiday 
rush with the idea that if the 
supply was not cleaned out by 
the first of the year, the kettle 
would make an item for gift and 
novelty departments later. 
Once the kettle was on the 
market the company learned that 
its 20,000 figure was conservative. 
As a matter of fact, a single Chi- 
cago department store sold 13,000 of 
these kettles in two weeks. Already 
the company has manufactured 
more than 160,000 of them and has 
been working night and day to fill 
the demand. 
There is an interesting merchan- 
= 
Leininger Succeeds Cargill on 
“Delineator” 


be 


Allison R. Leininger, who has heen 
with the New York staff of the Deli 
eator, has been advanced by the Butter 
ick Publishing Company to Eastern ad 
vertising manager of that publication. He 
succeeds Julian Cargill, who had beer 
with Butterick for more than twelve 
years Mr. Cargill will joi William 
Esty & Company, New York advertising 
agency, on March 1 as a mtact ex 
ecutive 


Willard Joins “Polo” 


Russell L. Willard, formerly New En 
gland representative of the Spur, has 
joined the advertising staff of P? New 
York 





a 
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dising lesson this litthe copper 
teakettle. It demonstrates that 
diversification, if it is based on a 
correct understanding of what the 
people want, often acts as a life 
saver to large industrial companies. 

Another large brass company, 
Printers’ INK is told, has during 


ill 


vies 


the last two years opened up mort 
than 8,000 retail outlets for prod 
ucts that it was not manufacturing 
under its own name in 1929, 

New product programs, care- 
fully carried out, answer a lot of 
problems that have been thrown in 
the lap of business by depressidn 
conditions 

+ 

Plan Direct-Mail Exhibit 

The Chicage \dvertising 
third annual direct-mail advertising c 





Council's 


ference and exhibit will be held Febru 
ary 22, 23 and 24 There will be 
luncheon meetings on each of the three 
days rhe speaker on the 22nd will be 
Mac Harlan, advertising manager, House 
hold Finance Corporation; on the 23rd, 
Paul Ryan, advertising manager, Shell 
Petroleum Corporation, and on the 24th, 
Dale Wylie, advertising manager, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company 
Best Leaves Mogensen 
Hil F. Best has resigned as Eastern 
manager at New York of M. C. Mogen- 
sen & Company, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentatives, to engage in other activities 
is a representative Ile is succeeded as 
Eastern manager by ( R. Tichenor of 
the New York staff 
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25c a copy for today's 
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THE ART SCHOOLS are full of artists but illustration calls for 
something more than the ability to draw figures or paint 
backgrounds. 

Good illustration means knowing how people act—what 
they do—who they are. 

These samples from the current Cosmopolitan certainly 
qualify on all three counts—as “the best in illustration.” 
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(Trademark Registered in U.S. Patent Office) 
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TOO MUCH TRUST in rate 
cards and circulation statements 
turns space buyers into adding 


machines. 

What makes men good buyers 
of advertising space is their abil- 
ity to get behind the scenes—to 
realize what kind of people read 





a magazine—and how they 
read it. 
There's only one way to do this. 
Tonight, at home, “Read and 
Relax with Cosmopolitan.” 


‘Greater TODAY than Yesterday... 
Greater TOMORROW than Today!” 


- Ghopoliian Opolitan 


57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 


THE CLASS MAGAZINE WITH MORE THAN 
ONE AND ONE HALF MILLION CIRCULATION 
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It’s Easy to Give Away Goods 


Wherein an Advertising Agent Finds Requests for Coupons and Samples 
Not So Desirable After All 








Whiting. 





we follows is a letter that Mr. Kinter, a Pittsburgh advertising 
agent, wrote to his friend, Hubbard B. Whiting, editor and 
publisher of Dental News, Minneapolis. Mr. Whiting, sending it 
to us, thought it might be good copy for Printers’ Ink and we 
cordially agreed with him. For, while directed specifically at dental 
goods, Mr. Kinter’s observations have a wide application to the field 
of general merchandising. Accordingly, with the full consent of 
both, we are here presenting the letter just as it was written to Mr. 





By George L. Kinter 


President, George L. Kinter and Associates 


Mr. Hubbard Whiting, Editor, 
Dental News, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Hub: 


And did I burn behind the ears! 

I submitted a series of advertise- 
ments to a dental manufacturer 
who read them carefully, admired 
the layouts and then said: 

“They're good advertisements, 
but anyone can write advertise- 
ments that will produce requests 
for free merchandise—especially in 
these days. If we run these ad- 
vertisements we'd simply be 
swamped with orders—orders for 
samples. I’d be willing to wager 
that we would get back anywhere 
from 1,000 to 1,500 of these pretty 
little coupons every month and 
many of them, I dare say, would 
be from dentists who have been 
using our product for years. I 
doubt if there ever was a time 
when so many people were so eager 
for something for nothing.” 

And he continued: 

“We haven't run coupons in 
our advertisements nor suggested 
that dentists write for samples for 
some time, yet every day we re- 
ceive requests for samples and on 
checking up we have found many 
requests from dentists to whom 
we have sent samples a number of 
times. 

“Your advertisements are very 
attractive and the copy is good but 


we'll remove the coupons and use 
the space for a few more reasons 
why dentists should BUY our 
product.” 

I’m not writing copy now, Hub; 
I'm telling you about a real em- 
barrassing moment—witnessed by 
your very able representative, Bob 
Smith—and did I burn behind the 
ears! 

You know my attitude toward 
coupons. Seems to me that I wrote 
a few paragraphs on the subject 
for Dental News, and then I de- 
liberately prepared a series of ad- 
vertisements carrying coupons. 

Now why should I do such a 
thing?) That is what I asked my- 
self while this manufacturer was 
talking—and what a time I had 
wiggling out of the mess I had 
gotten into. My best judgment 
told me that the manufacturer was 
quite right—in fact he was simply 
voicing my own opinion, but what 
excuse could I give him for stick- 
ing those coupons in the advertise- 
ments and boldly soliciting re- 
quests for samples? 

Frankly, I was so confused that 
I do not remember what I did tell 
him, but I know that I did not tell 
him the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. Had I done this I 
would have said: 

“Mr. Blank, the reason I put 
those coupons in the advertisements 
was because I, too, know that any 
kind of an advertisement will pro- 
duce requests for samples these 
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days, but I was in hopes that you 
didn’t know that and when the 
coupons began piling up on your 
desk you’d say to yourself, ‘that 
guy Kinter sure can write result- 
producing advertising.’ ” 

You know, Hub, advertising men 
and publishers are up against the 
same problem and in many cases 
they both follow the line of least 
resistance even though they know 
it is not the logical line. 

I think advertising writers and 
publishers are often too eager to 
show quick results and there is no 
quicker way of showing results 
than advertising that offers some- 
thing for nothing. 

While manufacturers have awak- 
ened to the fact that it is better to 
sell goods than to give them away 
there are still a large percentage 
who feel that getting their product 
in the hands of the consumer “for 
a trial” is all important. 

I felt that way about it when I 
found myself in a little manufac- 
turing business about a year ago. 

A chemist came to me with a 
product he had developed and 
wanted me to prepare some adver- 
tising for him. He didn’t have any 
money to do anything with the ad- 
vertising after it was prepared, so 
I talked him out of the idea. He 
convinced me that his product was 
good—in fact he convinced me that 
it was better than any other prod- 
uct of its kind on the market and 
there were hundreds—yes, thou- 
sands of them. 


A Sure-Fire 
Plan 


The field was and still is, a 
darned sight more crowded than 
that of denture materials. But he 
sold me on the idea that his prod- 
uct was outstanding and when I 
was sold, I mean I was sold to 
the extent of going into the manu- 
facturing business myself. I was 
so sold on the product that I felt 
that all that was necessary was to 
get it into the hands of users and 
they would never use anything else. 
So I worked out a sure-fire plan. 

I advertised for some salesmen 
to work on commission, as we had 
no money to pay salaries. I picked 
out several who looked pretty 
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good and sent them out with this 
proposition : 

“Take orders for three bottles 
and leave one with the understand- 
ing that it may be used and if we 
are not notified to the contrary 
within ten days the other two bot- 
tles will be delivered and the three 
bottles collected for.” 

Salesmen began bringing from 
ten to fifteen orders per day and 
as we had received no “notifications 
to the contrary” in the first ten 
days we began delivering orders. 


They Didn’t Want 
the Other Two 


I wish I could stop right here, 
but I must go on. 

We were able to deliver about 
one out of ten, the other nine 
“guessed” they didn’t want the two 
other bottles, signed order to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“Oh yes, it is all right,” some of 
them said, but they “didn’t need 
any right now” or they didn’t like 
it any better than what they had 
been using, etc., etc. But in every 
case the bottle left was completely 
used up—even in cases where we 
were told that the stuff was ter- 
rible. 

It was a good idea, but it didn’t 
work, so we revamped it. 

We put the product up three bot- 
tles to the box. A box was left 
with the understanding that one 
bottle could be used and if not 
entirely satisfactory, the two un- 
used bottles and the empty bottle 
could be returned to our salesman 
on his next trip and the full pur- 
chase price would be refunded. 

This slowed up orders better 
than fifty per cent. In spite of 
the guarantee it took real sales- 
manship to place five or six orders 
a day, but better than ninety per 
cent of the orders stayed “put.” 

And we noticed this: In most 
cases where the least resistance 
was encountered, refund was neces- 
sary. The most favorable reports 
came from those who were the 
hardest to sell—and, incidentally, 
the best repeat business. 

The difference between the first 
and second plan lay in the fact that 
many of those who accepted the 
bottle on the first plan considered 
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“trial bottle” and the 
mere signing of an order didn’t 
mean anything. The second plan 
required an investment to be made 
before the trial bottle was used 
and orders were placed only by 
those who were really seeking a 
better product. 

I spent several weeks out toting 
a grip myself and, oh, what I 
learned. I was told time after time 
“there is no need buying that stuff, 
we can get all we want for noth- 
ing,” and I was shown drawers 
full of samples—and liberal sam- 
ples at that. 

When we had the stuff pretty 
well introduced in a certain terri- 
tory, we went after a dealer. This 
dealer had heard so many favor- 
able reports that he was eager for 
it. When he signed up for exclu- 
sive distribution, I asked him if 
he would like us to put up some 
sample bottles and he darned near 
hit the roof. 

“I should say not!” he yelled, 
“T want to sell this stuff, not give 
it away. You manufacturers have 
just about ruined our business 
with your damned samples. How 
do you expect us to sell goods 
when you're giving them away? 
Just you take the money the sam- 
ples would cost you and do a little 
legitimate advertising !” 

Ugh, and I guess that remark 
didn’t get under the skin. You can 
just bet, Hub, that I didn’t tell 
him that I was an advertising man 
and that I had made my living for 
the last twenty years and all I 
lost in the very recent “economic 
change” by writing advertising. 
Him telling me I ought to adver- 
tise! Oh, well, I deserved it. 

My little experience during the 
last year has given me a better 
understanding of why manufac- 
turers are so keen to get their 
products into the hands of users. 
When a manufacturer produces a 
good product—one that he thinks 


— 
Has Holeproof Account 


The Holeproof Hosiery Company has 
appointed Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & 
Wieland, Inc., Chicago, to direct its 
advertising account. The Holeproof com- 
pany has transferred its advertising de- 
partment from New York to Milwaukee. 
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is better than anything of its kind 
on the market, it is only natural 
that he should feel that everyone 
who tries it will share his opinion 
and that his problem of selling is 
reduced to getting it into the hands 
of users for a trial. 

While I know there are plenty 
who will not agree with me, it 
is, nevertheless, my opinion that 
forceful and consistent advertising 
will sell more than samples. 

But there are better and stronger 
arguments against sampling. 

I wouldn’t have the faintest idea 
of how much merchandise is given 
away in a year, but figured on re- 
tail prices it would probably run 
into millions of dollars’ worth. 
Whatever it amounts to means 
just that much loss to dealers and 
jobbers. 

I could name at least a dozen 
acquaintances who never buy any 
tooth powder or paste; some of 
them are on standing lists to re- 
ceive samples regularly. These 
samples probably do not cost the 
manufacturers much, but it repre- 
sents business that is lost to the 
dealer. 

I realize that I am treading on 
rather dangerous ground when I 
belittle the “free trial” or “sample” 
idea, for it is the one method that 
advertisement writers and publica- 
tions can use to show quick results. 

mail-bag full of “returns,” 
even if only requests for samples, 
helps a lot in keeping advertisers 
sold on their advertisement writers 
and media they are using; but if 
advertisers could be educated to 
check up on sales results annually 
or semi-annually, rather than on 
quick returns from an offer of 
something for nothing, they would 
give more thought to the prepara- 
tion of advertising and more care 
to the selection of media. 


Yours, 
GEo. 
+ 


Joins Neisser-Meyerhoff 


Miss Ruth Pearse, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, has joined 
Neisser - Meyerhoff, Inc., advertising 
agency located at that city and Chi- 
cago. 





















Mr. Willys States His Case 


old theories and 
traditions in the matter of permit- 
ting the manufacturer of the high- 
priced cars to set the style pace is 
that it has been our experience in 
other years that by the time these 


WILLys-OVERLAND, INC. 
ToLepo, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My attention has been directed 
to comments contained on pages 
96 and 98 in the January 12 issue 
of Printers’ INK on the new 
Willys cars. 

I agree that the introduction of 
this fully streamlined car was, 
perhaps, a daring thing to do since 
it is the first real move on the part 
of any car manufacturer to di- 
vorce himself from the horse and 
buggy days. In the development 
of this car we were guided by the 
fact that America—in fact, the 
whole world—is in the grip of a 
condition that we have never seen 
before—probably will never expe- 
rience again. These changed times 
and changed conditions—a new 
era, if you please—called for a 
new and refreshing viewpoint in 
everything. 

I quote from your article: 
“Since when has anyone succeeded 
in introducing a radical style shift 
to the masses without first ac- 
quainting the upper classes with 
it and then permitting it to perco- 
late down?” 

I have pointed out that America 
has undergone a complete reversal 
of habits—so why isn’t it the logi- 
cal thing for the manufacturer of 
a low-priced car to establish the 
style trend rather than mark time 
waiting to see what the builder of 
the highest-priced car would pre- 
sent ? 

And 


why we 


another reason 





have discarded 


trends reached the lower-priced 
cars, they were approaching obso- 
lescence. 

Willys- Overland decided to 
change this. Our new car design 
is in the exact trend line which 
future cars must follow. Any who 
fail to follow this obvious course 
must remain in the horse-and- 
buggy class. 

Naturally, the real test of our 
course is not only in public inter- 
est but in actual retail sales. Dur- 
ing the week of the New York 
show our retail sales in greater 
New York totaled 207 units—the 
largest show week we have had 
since the boom year of 1929. More 
than 125,000 persons visited our 
New York displays—not counting 
the attendance at Grand Central 
Palace. In other points through- 
out the country where our new 
cars were shown, our retail sales 
doubled, tripled and even quad- 
rupled the volume in the same pe- 
riod of last year. 

Surely this public stamp of ap- 
proval on our 1933 product is 
definite proof that we have charted 
our course well—and it bears 
out my previous statements that 
Willys-Overland’s 1933 business 
will be several times that of last 
year. 

JouN N. WIttys, 
Chairman of the Board. 
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Where 9 Out of 10 
Motor Cars Are Sold 


the Free Press Reaches 
2 Out of 3 Homes 


yf panes the year just ahead it is almost im- 

perative that advertising reach families with 
a regular income of some sort and a willingness 
to spend some of it judiciously. 


In some cities it may be difficult to find a medium 
equipped to give such coverage without great 
waste, but not in Detroit. Here, the Free Press 
reaches two out of three homes in those districts 
in which nine out of ten automobile sales are 


made . . . where the per capita purchasing power 
is highest . . . where 80% of all retail sales are 
made . . . where you may point advertising more 


tellingly at the right people. 


Consider the advertising assets of all Detroit news- 
papers... “look at all three” in the light of today. 
Your conclusion will be that the Free Press is the 
soundest, safest, sanest choice for advertising . . . 
the lowest cost, most effective sales-making me- 
dium you can put to work in the 4th Market. 


The Detroit Free Press 
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WANTED... 


THE NAME of any 
manufacturer or retailer whose business is in such 
a Profitable Position that he can possibly afford 
to do without the tremendous Buying Power 
of more than 600,000 homes in the world’s 
greatest market place . . . or do without the 
compelling co-operation of New York's Best Read 


Evening Newspaper. 


NEWYORK ais 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Los Angeles’ largest 
spece buyers (department 
stores), 

Los Angeles’ smallest 
space buyers (classified 
advertisers), 

And fifteen important 
classes of advertisers in 
between, 

All give preference to 
Southern California's home- 


owned newspaper 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representa- 
tives: 285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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A 420,000-Card Index to Printers’ 
Ink Articles 


This, Much Better Than a Year-by-Year List, Is at the Disposal of 
Our Readers 


STANDARD O1L COMPANY 
(INDIANA) 


CHicaco 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Is a complete index available for the 
last year’s issues of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK Montuiy? We are plan- 
ning to have our copies bound and 
would like an index for the entire year. 

J. J. Bass, 
Manager of Sales Research. 


COMPLETE index to the 
editorial material published in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLY is maintained for read- 
ers. It is not available in printed 
form. The plan of indexing is so 
comprehensive that it would be 
difficult. to publish it in a handy 
reference volume. 

The basis of the plan is a card 
file which was started in 1911. In 


4 


these files there are today over 
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420,000 cards arranged under three 
divisions. 

The first division is known as 
the general file. Cards referring to 
proper names, companies, associa- 
tions, etc., are filed here. 

The second division is an alpha- 
betically arranged subject file. It 
is confined to topics of timely im- 
portance and subjects which are 
not regularly classified in the third 
division—a numerically arranged 
subject file. 

This last file comprises all the 
important subjects relating to ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sell- 
ing which are regularly covered in 
the Printers’ INK Publications. It 
is, as far as we know, the largest 
and most complete index on adver- 
tising and selling subjects in exis- 
tence. 

Filing under the numerical sys- 
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tem permits sub-divisions directly 
in back of a major subject. The va- 
rious major topics such as copy, 
sales organization, distribution, 
packaging, can be broken down un- 
der as many sub-classifications as 
may be necessary and at the same 
time they can be kept in proper 
order. 

Under the heading of advertising 
copy, for example, the various sub- 
divisions are arranged in _ this 
manner : 


2.161 Cop 

2. 1610 English of Copy 

2.1611 En 

2.1612 Appeal 
2.16121 Educational 
2.16122 Institutional 
2.16123 Historical 
2.16124 Negative 
2.16125 Narrative 
2.16126 Health 
2.16127 Humorous 
2.16128 Technical 

2.1613 Timeliness 

2.1614 Headlines 

2.1615 Slogans 

2.1616 Testimonials 


There are some 1,200 subject 
headings and classifications in the 
numerical division. Four hundred 
of these are commodity headings 
ranging from salt to pipe organs. 

This detailed system of indexing 


a 


Ohio Newspaper Groups 


Merge 

The Ohio Newspaper Association, the 
Buckeye Press Association and the As- 
sociated Ohio Dailies have merged into 
one group, to be known_as the Ohio 
Newspaper Association. Directors are: 
Representing metropolitan dailies: W. F. 
Wylie, Cincinnati Enquirer; Chester 
MacTammany, Columbus Citizen, and 
George M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; representing small dailies: Ray 
Moore, of Canton; W. Littick, of 
Granville, and Claude Rowley, of Ash- 
tabula; representing weeklies: Raymond 
Howard, of London; Granville Barrere, 
of Hillsboro, and Ray M. White, of 
Millersburg. 


Four A’s to Meet in May 

The sixteenth annual convention of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 11 
and 12 


Moccasin Account to Ayer 

G. H. Bass & Company, Wilton, Me., 
socggeus and ski boots, have appointed 

W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to direct their 
sdecstciie account. 
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enables our Readers’ Service De- 
partment to prepare lists of articles 
on any particular firm, commodity, 
sales, advertising or merchandising 
topic. These lists are sent without 
charge to readers maintaining or 
having access to files of the 
Printers’ INK Publications. 

Complete bibliographies are thus 
available covering not only one year 
but as many as ten if necessary. 
For example, a reader may want 
to study various methods of sam- 
pling. He can obtain a list of 
articles covering a period of five 
years. By going over the list of 
titles he can, with the aid of his 
file copies, tap a fertile source of 
information. 

Advertising agencies, manufac- 
turers and other business organiza- 
tions are maintaining complete files 
of the Printers’ InK Publications 
because they can obtain rapid ser- 
vice on reference lists. When refer- 
ence copies are kept, an up-to-the- 
minute encyclopedia on advertising 
and merchandising is established. 

In 1932 Printers’ INK answered 
over 15,000 inquiries from readers 
asking for references and other in- 
formation on advertising and mer- 
chandising —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 


Gilbert Clock Appoints 
J. J. McClellan 


J. J. McClellan, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany and, recently, with the Segal Razor 
Company in a similar position, has been 
appointed sales manager in charge of 
sales and advertising of the William L. 
Gilbert Clock Company, Winsted, Conn. 
He succeeds Harold D. Sisson, who has 
joined Stevens & Hanover, New York 
sales organization. F. A. Grant has been 
placed in charge of the Gilbert com- 

any’s New York office and G. Raymond 

olmes has been appointed assistant 
sales manager. 





Bissell Has Own Business 

John Bennett Bissell, recently vice- 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., and, before that, president 
of Bissell & Land, Inc., has established 
a business under his own name as sales 
and advertising counselor. Offices are at 
25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


Heads Black & Decker Sales 


R. D. Black, advertising manager of 
the Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Towson, Md., electric tools, has 
been appointed general sales manager. 




















Putting Pull into the Short 
Collection Letter 


It Frequently Requires More Skill Than a Longer Letter—But the 
Results Are Usually Better 


By Don Gridley 


VERYONE is familiar with 

the long-winded salesman who 
eventually talks himself out of an 
order. Less is said about the long- 
winded collection letter. 

There is, in this matter of col- 
lections, a delicacy of relationship 
which can easily be killed by talk- 
iness. The job of collections is un- 
pleasant both to the creditor and 
the debtor and it will not be made 
any pleasanter by elaborate apolo- 
gies or explanations. 

Occasionally, one sees a collec- 
tion letter which commences with 
an elaborate explanation that the 
creditor dislikes the job that is 
forced upon him and is profusely 
apologetic for what he has to do. 
The next step is a long explanation 
of the difficulties faced by the 
creditor who has a number of out- 
standing accounts and, at the same 
time, a number of bills of his own 
to meet. The letter finally drifts 
into a request for payment. 

The net result of such a letter is 
usually a feeling of aversion on 
the part of the debtor who knows 
he owes the bill and does not like 
to have the creditor belabor the 
point beyond bearing. 

Today most successful collection 
letters are fairly short. The ex- 
ception to this is sometimes the 
final letter of the series where the 
creditor feels that it is necessary to 
go into some detail in order to en- 
able him to use every shot in his 
locker. Sometimes the long letter 
in the series will be the penultimate 
letter. The fact remains that most 
series if they have a long letter 
contain only one. 

The chief objection to a short 
letter is that it tends to be curt. 
That this is not valid is shown by 
the number of successful letters 
which are short and, at the same 
time, have just the proper mixture 
of firmness and friendliness. 

Take, for instance, this letter 





sent out by the Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment Company : 


Your neglect in payment of our in- 
voice of ...... in the amount of 
is a matter of real concern to us. Here 
are several specific reasons why the 
account should be paid now: 

1. We need you as a customer. 

2. You need us as a source of supply. 

3. We need the money. 

4. You need to keep your credit good. 

Further delay will only tend to destroy 
the foundation of credit—confidence. 
Please forward check by return mail. 


This is the fourth letter in a five- 
letter series. Note its clear state- 
ment of the situation, its firmness 
and its friendliness. It does not 
mince matters but outlines the sit- 
uation briefly and thoroughly. 

One of the essentials of a good 
credit letter—with the possible ex- 
ception of the final letter in a se- 
ries when the matter is put in the 
hands of an attorney—is that it 
shall show a recognition of the 
fact that there are two sides to the 
relation between the creditor and 
debtor. This is particularly essen- 
tial these days when the whole 
credjt picture is highly involved. 

One of the simplest and yet most 
effective statements of this situa- 
tion that I have seen is contained 
in a letter used by the Savage Arms 
Corporation which follows: 


There are sometimes two sides to a 
question. 

In our letters of September 15, 27 and 
October 12, we presented our side of 
the question with reference to the un- 
adjusted shortage of which has 
been standing on your account since 

We pride ourselves that we are open- 
minded and if payment is not in order 
we would be pleased to hear your side. 

A self-addressed stamped envelope is 
enclosed for your convenience. 


That the short letter need not be 
stuffy or curt is admirably demon- 
strated by the following letter used 
by Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of indus- 
trial equipment. 
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Do you remember the time when your 
mother sent you downtown with a little 
red string around your finger to act as 
a reminder of what you were to do? It 
was a life-saver sometimes, wasn’t it? 

Well, this letter, like the little red 
string, is to remind you of something. 
Don’t forget that your October account 


TF Gaseccs is overdue and that we are 
expecting your check for it in a very 
few days. 


There is a disarming friendliness 
about this letter which makes it 
admirable as an effort to make 
collection before the screws are 
tightened. The homely little picture 
painted in the first paragraph leads 
easily into the plea for a settlement 
of the account found in the second. 

Another interesting letter used by 
the same company follows: 
form our opinion of 


little things they do. 
yardstick with which 


often we 
from the 

that as a 
them. 
regard our small accounts. 
find a small charge paid 
promptly, we say, “‘Ah, here is a person 
with whom we like to do business -one 
who has the right spirit of co-operation.’ 

We know you think the same yourself 

so won’t you pay that small charge 
of $.... against your January account 
now? Thank you. 


How 
people 
We use 
to measure 

Just so we 
When we 


This is interesting as a letter 
used to collect the smaller accounts. 
Credit correspondence frequently 
falls down when it tries the same 
kind of methods to collect small 
payments as are used to collect 
large payments. A sharp or pom- 
pous letter received by the man 
who owes only a few dollars makes 
a bad i impression upon him. 

“If this company is so small as 
to make all this fuss over a few 
dollars,” he says, “I don’t think I 
shall hurry much to make the pay- 
ment nor shall I care much about 
continuing my relations with it.” 

In such cases the debtor is se- 
renely conscious of the fact that 
few companies are going to put 
small accounts into the hands of at- 
torneys for collection and it is 
necessary for the creditor to use 
ingenuity, mixed with plenty of 
friendliness, if he is going to clean 
up any large number of outstand- 
ing small accounts. It is here that 
the short letter, with a clever open- 
ing paragraph, proves particularly 
effective. 

The Truscon Laboratories use 
very brief letters for the first and 
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second in their series. In explaining 
the philosophy of this company’s 
letters, C. A. Shafer, attorney, 
says, “In the preparation of our 
letters, we have done so with the 
thought in mind to place ourselves 
in the position of appreciating past 
business received from the particu- 
lar customer. Incidentally, we have 
not overlooked the co-operative 
spirit of furnishing any additional 
information in an endeavor to assist 
customers in the payment of a 
past-due obligation.” 

While many companies realize 
that protracted collection corre- 
spondence is likely to build ill-will 
among customers, a few of them 
recognize this openly by expressing 
appreciation for past favors in 
their letters. Note how simply this 
idea is carried through the first 
letter in the Truscon series which 
follows: 


We desire to thank you for the busi- 
ness received and sincerely hope you 
have found our products satisfactory in 
every respect. 

The above balance appearing on your 
account, according to the records of this 
department, is unpaid. If you will for- 
ward your remittance it will be fully 


appreciated. 


The second letter of the Truscon 
series is equally brief and is a logi- 
cal follow-up of its predecessor : 


Statements of your account setting 
forth the above balance have apparently 
escaped your attention. Considering the 
fact that your account is now in excess 
of our usual terms of credit, we ask your 
co-operation in the mailing of your re- 
mittance. 

If we can assist you in the mailing 
of copy of invoice or an explanation as 
to the above charge, we will be very 
glad to do so. 


There is only one caution to be 
observed by the credit man who 
seeks to gain his point by short 
letters. The short letter frequently 
requires much more ingenuity than 
a longer letter. It should be written 


and rewritten until the writer is 
certain that he has friendliness 
without curtness, firmness without 
rudeness. 

Advanced by Strathmore 

L. E. Maglathlin, sales manager of 
the Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Mass., in addition has been 


elected vice- president. 
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THE inverted 
pyramid affords a striking il- 
lustration of successful selling 
strategy. It clearly shows how 
your volume of sales can be 
expected to expand when your 
advertising starts with the top- 
most executives. 


Midwestern Advertising Representatives 


Palmolive Building, Chicago 
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BLANCHARD -NICHOLS-COLEMAN & JOHNSTON 
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Bradstreet's Weekly provides 
the ideal medium through 
which you can practically ap- 
ply this successfully demon- 
strated method of inverse 
selling. It enables you to 
reach—at an economical cost 
—most of the country's major 
executives, whose power of 
decision affecting business 
purchases is final and absolute. 





PCS aais 


Published by 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 


Since 1849 America’s Leading Credit Rating Bureau 
148 Lafayette Street, New York 





Pacific Coast 
WARWICK S. CARPENTER 
29 East De La Guerra St., Santa Barbara, Calif 
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r| Sales in BALTIMORE 
Up 43 Per Cent. 





The year 1933 gets off to an encouraging 
start for the Baltimore motor car dealers. 


From January 1 to 20, a total of 473 new motor cars 
was sold in Baltimore, as compared with the sale of 
331 during the corresponding interval in January, 1982. 


This represents a gain of 438 per cent., and is for the 
January period prior to the opening of the Baltimore 
Auto Show, on January 21. 


Such an increase in sales of new cars provides added 
evidence of Baltimore’s above-average business activity. 


And, as most advertisers already know, Baltimoreans are 
most readily reached through the advertising columns of 
The Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


THE / SUN 


MORNING "EVENING SUNDAY 





New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc, 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louts: ©. A. Cour 


Atlanta: Garner & Grant 


DAILY (M & E) 271.558 











Dealers Like Specific, Authentic 
Newsy Sales Helps 


This Series of Folders Is Prepared to 


Appeal to Both Trade and 


Consumers 


By Walter Raymond 


Advertising Manager, The Upson Company 


ROM the response from Upson 

Selling Associates, as we call 
our dealers, we know that our 
folders, “Sun Rays,” are typical of 
the kind of direct mail that the 
average dealer likes to receive and 
use. 

It is a four-page, eight and one- 
half by eleven inch page size 
folder, with an additional flap at 
one side about three inches wide, 
published eight or ten times a year. 
As stated on the first page, it is 
“A clearing house of proven sales 
and ‘profit-stimulating ideas for 
Upson Selling Associates.” It car- 
ries no date, but each issue is num- 
bered. Therefore an edition can 
be used for some time without be- 
ing out of date. 

“Sun Rays” is largely pictorial— 
halftone reproductions of actual 
photographs being the illustrating 
medium—with explanatory cap- 
tions and little other copy. It is 
written to appeal to both dealer 
and consumer. We do not include 
anything which the dealer cannot, 
or would not want to show to his 
customers. 

The three-inch flap, which we 
call our editorial section, is used 
exclusively for messages which we 
want to get across to the dealer 
only. 

We mail a copy of each edition 
to all our active dealers. Usually, 
it is accompanied by a letter ex- 
plaining the purpose of that par- 
ticular issue with suggestions as to 
how the dealer can make the best 
use of it. We offer to supply 
quantities, minus the three-inch 
flap. 

Our products are raw materials, 
which do not become useful to the 
consumer until he has fabricated 
them into some kind of structure. 
Therefore, the purpose of “Sun 
Rays” is to show the dealer, and 





for him in turn to show his cus- 
tomers, how these materials are 
being used by others. 

Each issue features one particu- 
lar type of use. For instance, early 
last fall a typical issue was de- 
voted almost entirely to the use of 
Upson Board for making attrac- 
tive Christmas window displays. 

The first page carried an intro- 
duction entitled “Now is the time 
to develop Christmas business.” 
The center spread was devoted to 
reproductions of Christmas win- 
dow displays used by New 
York stores. Accompanying each 
picture was a description of how 
ach display was made and dec- 
orated. 

The fourth page was devoted to 
the use of Upson Board for pub- 
lic buildings and stores, and was 
illustrated by two good-sized half- 
tones—one of a church parish hall 
and the other of a store which had 
recently been beautified by the use 
of our product for walls and ceil- 
ings. 

The three-inch editorial flap was 
devoted to a reprint from a busi- 
ness paper on the subject of “To 
truck, or not to truck.” On the 
reverse side of this flap was an 
editorial of our own entitled, 
“Why over 9,000 lumber dealers 
are loyal to The Upson Company.” 

In this particular case, dealers 


some 


were urged to request sufficient 
quantities of the folder so that 
they would have one for every 


store or possible user of board for 
Christmas display purposes in their 
community. Dealers were urged 
to have a salesman call on the 
potential user, show him the ideas 


for Christmas window displays, 
and sell material for building 
similar displays. 

Other issues of “Sun Rays” 


have featured the use of our prod- 
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ucts in summer homes, camps and 
resorts, industrial plants, the home 
and in schools, with a sprinkling 
of other uses as suggestions for 
the dealer. 

Dealers like this folder because 
it is specific, authentic and newsy. 
In preparing it as we do, we have 
in one piece of literature a mailing 


> IN BUSINESS 
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by the specific suggestions for im- 
proving his plant which the folder 
portrays. 

The same holds true when the 
representative calls on the owner 
of a summer home, camp or hotel. 
The representative can show 
photographs of how others have 
used our products in the same field. 


The Three-Inch Flap at the Right Contains a Message for 


Dealers—Quantities 


Supplied to Dealers for Consumer Dis- 


tribution Do Not Have This Flap 


which we can send direct to our 
dealers, and at the same time by 
cutting off the editorial section, a 
piece which the dealer can use 
either for mailing or personal dis- 
tribution to his customers. 

When a dealer’s representative 
calls upon a manufacturer, with a 


copy of “Sun Rays” devoted 
largely to showing the use of 
Upson products in industrial 


plants, he immediately gains the 
attention of the plant engineer or 
of the man whom he is contacting, 


+ + 


Industrial Group Elects 

Sidney Linderman, of the U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, has been elected 
secretary of the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, succeeding M. T. 
Wright, resigned. ~ Wright takes the 
place on the board of directors vacated 
by Mr. Linderman. 








As a general rule, when we show 
a photograph of an Upson job we 
tell where it is located, and fre- 
quently give the name of the con- 
tractor or displayman who actually 
used the product, as well as the 
name of the owner for whom the 
work was done. This builds confi- 
dence because both the dealer and 
the consumer know that we are 
showing actual uses and not theo- 
retical uses or specially built 
models of how we would like to 
have our products used. 


— 
Opens Milwaukee Office 


Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has opened a 
Milwaukee office in the Mariner Tower, 
with Harry G. Hoffman as manager. He 
was for six years advertising manager of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 











Good Accounting as Move to Cut 
Dealer Failures 


National Lead Concludes the Retailer Needs to Know His Business 
Better, and Supplies the System 


ANY of the surveys made into 

the causes of failures among 
retailers have clearly proved that 
faulty bookkeeping—and often no 
bookkeeping at all—is at the bottom 
of much of the trouble. 

For example, less than one-half 
—to be exact, 47.1 per cent—of a 
large number of businesses that 
were studied in a variety of lines 
in the State of New Jersey, kept 
worth-while bookkeeping records. 
As a matter of fact, 23 per cent of 
the organizations kept no records 
at all 

When profit margins were large 
enough to cover a multitude of 
errors, this amazing lack of inform- 
ative business records was a pro- 
lific enough cause of bankrupt- 
cies. Today, with profit margins 
almost non-existent, even. in effi- 
ciently run organizations, this 
situation has become an even more 
important contribyting factor to re- 
tail failures than ever before. 

As a result of its recognition of 
the importance of modern book- 
keeping systems as an element in 
preserving the solvency of its dis- 
tributors, the National Lead Com- 
pany recently announced a carefully 
developed method of accounting for 
contracting painters. The system is 
simple, efficient, complete. The com- 
plete bookkeeping outfit, including 
all materials and forms, required 
to operate it for at least two years, 
is sold to painters for $3. 

The details of this system, to- 
gether with the National Lead 
Company’s general policies with re- 
gard to this rather unusual type 
of dealer help should be of keen 
interest to manufacturers in a va- 
riety of lines. There is no doubt 
that manufacturers in many fields, 
and their wholesale distributors, are 
taking terrific losses daily due to 
bankruptcies resulting from faulty 
bookkeeping. For this reason alone, 
therefore, not to mention other 
benefits that may be traced to a 
development of this kind, a study 


of what National Lead is doing 
may suggest the advisability of 
similar action on the part of other 
producers. 

It was in 1917 that the company 
made its first step in this direction. 
In that year, it brought out what 
is now its widely accepted Job 
Record Envelope. One side of this 
envelope is so arranged as to en- 
able the painter to make a record, 
in a few moments, of the materials 
sent to a job, the materials used, 
and the amount returned. There is 
also space for a thorough ge 
of labor costs. The other side 
the envelope calls for such Si. 
mation as amount the customer 
owes and the dates and amount of 
payments. There is also space for 
a summary of the estimate and a 
job cost analysis. 

In brief, the Job Record Enve- 
lope provides the painter with a 
simple, easy to keep permanent 
record of each job. 

Then, in 1919, the company in- 
troduced a daily time card. In 
1920, it announced a new estimat- 
ing form. A few years later came 
the check list-contract blank. These 
four are the foundation of an ac- 
curate cost-finding and record-keep- 
ing system in this field. The newly 
announced Business Record Sys- 
tem rounds out the bookkeeping 
service and places in the hands of 
the painter, at an_ insignificant 
price, a complete cost-finding and 
record-keeping system. 


Simplicity a 
Keynote 


The new system has been worked 
on for years. The principal aim, 
after accuracy and essential facts 
were taken care of, was a book- 
keeping system that would be thor- 
oughly simple. In fact, the objec- 
tive was to devise a system that 
would not require trained book- 
keepers to operate it. This, of 
course, is a point of the utmost 
importance where systems of this 
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kind are being devised for use by 


small dealers. 

Under the company’s new plan, 
large ledgers, journals, cash books, 
etc. are not needed. Merely a 
single sheet of paper for the daily 
entries is required. This form is 
called the Business Record Sheet. 
It enables the painter to record 
every transaction that arises in the 
course of a day. It gives the painter 
a complete picture of the financial 
side of his business. To quote from 
the “Dutch Boy Painter and Carter 
Times,” the company’s house maga- 
zine, it tells at a glance, among 
other things: 

“1. How much money the painter 
has on hand; (2) how much he 
owes and how much is owed to 
him; (3) how much he spends on 
any particular item in his business, 
such as labor, overhead and mate- 
rials; (4) how much his total 
business is worth or the value or 
cost of any particular part of it. 

“The Business Record Sheet, like 
any other good bookkeeping sys- 
tem, does this by classifying the 
various expenses and receipts of 
money connected with the busi- 
ness. For instance, when the con- 
tractor painter pays his men, he 
enters the amount paid in a column 
reserved for that purpose. When he 
spends money for material or sup- 
plies, he enters the amount in an- 
other column. The money received 
by the painter from his customers 
is put in a third. The value of his 
truck or other equipment of a 
similar nature is put in a fourth. 

“By dividing off the business in 


- 


Two Accounts to Mosse 
The Solite Sales Company, New York, 
floodlights and lighting equipment, has 
appointed Rudolf Mosse, Inc., to direct 
its advertising account. This agency has 
also been appointed to direct the adver 
vs of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., New 
York, a new textile organization. Busi- 
ness papers will be used for both ac- 
counts. 


Don Lee System Adds to Statft 

Arthur J. Kemp has been appointed 
advertising manager of KHJ, Los An 
geles, a unit of the Don Lee Broadcast 
ing System. Hassel Smith has been made 
advertising manager of KFRC, San 
Francisco, also of the Don Lee system. 
Earl C. Smith has joined the advertising 
staff of KFRC. 
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this way, the contractor is able to 
study each part of his business 
separately and to note the relation 
of one part to another. Further- 
more, by taking the sum total of 
all columns which contain his lia- 
bilities and subtracting this figure 
from the sum total of all columns 
which contain his assets, the con- 
tractor is able to tell how much 
his total business is worth.” 

All of the forms that compose 
the complete system which the com- 
pany offers its painters is sent in 
a single package. This package, as 
already mentioned, contains suffi- 
cient material to last, under most 
circumstances, for two years. It 
consists of the following: 

(A) 1 large adjustable-post 
binder (to hold the following 
sheets) 

(B) 25 Business Record Sheets 
(50 pages) 

(C) 2 Monthly Trial Balance 
Sheets 

(D) 1 Statement Sheet 

(E) 1 set of Direction Sheets 
(how to use the system) 

(F) 50 New-style Job Record 
Envelopes. 

The company has this to say 
about the explanation sheets: “The 
Direction and Sample Sheets fur- 
nished with each outfit explain in 
detail just how the new system 
works. The instructions are com- 
plete and simple.” 

The entire system is being sold 
at the net cost to the company. 
It is offered to painters on a 
strictly cash-with-order or C.O.D. 
basis. 


+ 

Mears with Cleveland “News” 

Charles W. Mears, for the last ten 
years conducting his own business at 
Cleveland as counselor in marketing, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Cleve- 
land News. For years Mr. Mears has 
been dean of the Cleveland Advertising 
School. He also has held, annually, a 
course in newspaper advertising for news- 
paper executives. 


McKinney & Son Appoint 
E. P. Gosling 
Ernest P. Gosling, formerly advertis- 
ing director of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Times-Union and Democrat & Chronicle, 
has been appointed manager of the San 
Francisco office of J. P. McKinney & 
Son, publishers’ representatives. 





Co-operative Marketing Proves Its 
Dollar Value 


In Agricultural Fields It Has Increased Production and Held Up Prices 
in Spite of Bad General Conditions 


De Rovuvitte ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Avpsany, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Will you be good enough to send us 
as quickly as possible all references in 
Printers INK relating to co-operative 
merchandising and marketing such as 
the California and Florida citrus indus- 
tries, and any others in other lines? 


De Rovvitte ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


I‘ a period when the co-operative 
movement has had to stand some 
pretty hard blows, several of the 
leading co-operative agricultural 
marketing organizations have been 
able to demonstrate their inherent 
strength. 

Recently C. C. Teague, president, 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change and California Walnut 
Growers Exchange, made an inter- 
esting analysis of the marketing 
value of these two organizations. 

The most striking parallel that 
he drew was that between pecans 
and walnuts. He pointed out that 
late in 1931 large budded pecans 
and large budded walnuts opened 
at the same price on Eastern mar- 
kets. The price was 23 cents. By 
January 1, 1932, pecan prices had 
dropped to 12 cents and Diamond 
walnuts had gone to 25 cents. By 
March 1 the pecans had dropped 
to 9 cents and walnuts advanced to 
26 cents and by April 21, walnuts 
were 28 and pecans 8 cents. 

He further pointed out that wal- 
nuts are selling at 106.4 per cent 
of pre-war levels, or, on a com- 
parative basis, well over twice as 
high as all farm products. 

In analyzing the work done by 


. 

Frank A. Baker Dies 
Frank A. Baker, vice-president of 
Guenther- Bradford & Company, Chicago 


died at that city last 
had been 
except for 


advertising agency, 
week, aged forty-seven. He 
with that agency since 1915, 
a period of four years. 





John Matter Appointed 
John Matter has been appointed Chi- 
cago representative of Industrial Design, 
Inc., New York. 





the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, he showed that in thirty- 
nine years the production has in- 
creased 1,420 per cent, although the 
total population of the United 
States has increased during the 
same period only 89 per cent. 

During twenty-five years the ex- 
changes invested $16,738,000 for 
national advertising, 75 per cent of 
it during the last ten years. This 
organization has just announced that 
its advertising budget for 1933 is 
$1,350,000. 

To be sure, these two co-opera- 
tive organizations were advertising 
long before the depression. A more 
recent organization which is meet- 
ing with unusual success is the 
California Date Growers Associa- 
tion which, although it was founded 
some years ago, has just recently 
gone into an aggressive marketing 
campaign. This season, advertising 
for the first time, the group has 


been able to increase its sales 
greatly and is opening up new 
markets. 


Experience has proved that de- 
mand for an agricultural product 
can be increased only if the prod- 
uct is in itself good and properly 
prepared for market. Furthermore, 
it must be uniformly graded and at- 
tractively packed; it must be mer- 
chandised properly so as to get the 
co-operation and support of the 
trade, newer attractive methods of 
using must be found and advertis- 
ing must be used to keep the merits 
of the product continually before 
the public—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 
Adds Wark to Staff 


Stewart Wark, formerly vice-president 
of the Prince-Wark Company, New York 
advertising agency, has joined the staff 
of Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city, as an account executive. 





Joins Syracuse Agency 
Richard R. Schulz has joined the John 
B. Flack Advertising Agency, Syracuse, 
N. Y., as an account executive. 




















Sears and Ward Join to Deliver 
Catalogs by Hand 


Co-operative Move of Competitive Mail-Order Houses Designed to Save 
Money and Promote Efficiency 





OUSE-TO-HOUSE 6istribu- 
tion through a private agency 
has displaced, in a large measure, 
Uncle Sam’s usual assignment of 
delivering the huge editions of 
mail-order catalogs published by 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 
The increase in parcel post rates 
which became effective some months 
ago was one factor leading to trial 
of the new method. The most im- 
| portant reason, however, seems to 
| be that both houses feel that “hand” 
delivery offers a possibility of more 
| effective catalog distribution than 
parcel post. 
Normally spirited competitors 
for business in the mail-order field 
which they jointly dominate, the 
two companies have merged their 
interests to the extent of simultane- 
ously adopting the new form of de- 
livery. The same distributing com- 
pany is employed by both, which 
enables a cost economy that might 
not otherwise be possible. How- 
ever, this co-operation does not go 
so far as to include delivery of the 
two catalogs at the same time to 
such mail-order buyers. 

Just how great a proportion of 
the total distribution of some fifteen 
million catalogs has been diverted 
from postal channels is something 
which officials of both companies 
are unwilling to disclose. However, 
it is apparent that the number in- 
volved is a sizable one. The firm 
engaged to accomplish the delivery 
has enlisted thousands of men 
throughout the country’s rural and 


— 


t + 
New Accounts to Caples 
The Railroad Building & Loan Asso 
ciation and Kargere, Inc., women’s ap 
parel, both of New York, have appointed 
The Caples Company, of that city, to 

direct their advertising accounts. 





I. P. Fraser with Mandeville 

Ingram P. Fraser, formerly with the 
1. Walter Thompson Company and the 
Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc., has 
joined the Mandeville Press Bureau, 
New York. 








suburban areas for the purpose. It 
is estimated that the task may take 
six weeks. 

So far as Sears, Roebuck is con- 
cerned, the current delivery is, in 
the words of D. M. Nelson, vice- 
president in charge of merchandis- 
ing, “purely experimental.” 

Montgomery Ward, on the other 
hand, regards the house-to-house 
method as a more or less perma- 
nent thing, for at least a part of 
its distribution. 

“We think this is a good way to 
deliver catalogs,” a high executive 
of that company told Printers’ 
INK, “over and above the fact that 
we can save some money on the 
job.” 

The men who make the actual 
deliveries place the catalog directly 
in the hands of the customer. They 
secure a signed receipt for it, which 
goes back to the mail-order house. 
They are instructed to make the 
presentation with their best grade 
of courtesy, but other than that 
there is no sales talk involved. That 
might be an interesting possibility 
for future development. 

The signed receipt feature, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nelson, impresses 
Sears, Roebuck as the primary ad- 
vantage of “hand” distribution. It 
is not available in ordinary parcel 
post. “The receipt makes it pos- 
sible to eliminate duplication,” he 
said. “It enables us to know 
definitely that just one catalog goes 
to a given house and that the per- 
son for whom it is intended is 
there.” 

+ 


New York Office for Maish 

The Jay H. Maish Company, Marion, 
Ohio, advertising agency, has opened an 
office at New York, located at 122 East 
Forty-second Street. Jack Heller is in 
charge. 


Appoints J. P. Dykes 
J. Phillips Dykes, at one time with 
the Wales Advertising Company, has 
been appointed director of advertising of 
the Mutual Professional News, New 
York. 
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SHE WANTED TO RIDE A CAMEL 
BUT THE SHADOW WANTED A DRINK 


HERE is only one way to de- 

scribe Mrs. Butterbaugh as she 
stands before the counter of the 
Neptune and Trident Steamship 
Company. She is a-twitter. 

For ten years she has wanted to 
ride on a camel. Now, it looks as 
The 
clerk, sensing that something in 
Mrs. Butterbaugh vibrates to the 
idea of camels, is whooping it up 
about the joys of travel in the 


if her chance was coming. 


Fricassee Isles — “those sun- 
drenched Eldorados which nestle 
coyly upon the sparkling bosom of 
the noble Eupeptic Sea.” 

It’s an excellent sales talk—ex- 
cept for one thing: Behind Mrs. 
Butterbaugh, invisible to the clerk, 
is the shadow of someone who has 
to be sold too—the shadow of Mr. 
Butterbaugh. 

And that is why, in spite of 514 
pounds of assorted folders and 
ships’ plans, in spite of a 10-page 
typed itinerary, Neptune and Tri- 
dent never hear from Mrs. Butter- 
baugh again. Instead, ten days 
later, the S. S. New Deal, of the 
Tunafish Lines, sails with a pas- 
senger list which includes “Butter- 


baugh, Mr. and Mrs. C.” 


THE SHADOW 





What happened? Something very 
simple. As every reader knows, no 
family (particularly in 1933) rushes 
into travel plans without the fullest 
discussion. Even at the height of 
her enthusiasm in the steamship 
office, Mrs. Butterbaugh realized 
that one thing still stood between 
her and camel riding. And later, as 
she talked with her husband, the 
fundamental difference of opinion 
which she had feared became evi- 
dent. She wanted to go some place 
hot and ride on camels. He wanted 
to go some place cool, and sit at the 
table of a sidewalk cafe. 


Who won? Both, as in any rea- 
But Neptune 
and Trident got lost in the shuffle, 


sonable household. 


because the Tunafish Lines had a 
program which pleased them both. 


Therein lies the tremendous im- 
portance of the Family Conference, 
which, sitting in executive session 
behind closed doors, nightly makes 
millions of decisions the country 
over, regarding not only travel, but 
also expenditures of money for all 
the goods and services that Ameri- 
can business offers. The advertiser 
who neglects this conference is do- 

OF A 


MAN STANDS 











ing himself an injustice. True, more 
women than men appear before the 
clerks and counters of the retail 
world. But the shadow of a man 
stands behind every woman who buys. 
If Mr. Butterbaugh had ever seen 
any advertising by Neptune and 
Trident, he might have realized 
that the Fricassee Isles were won- 
derful places to get a drink. 

The great importance of Redbook 
is this: it reaches both sexes with 
one piece of copy, and does it for 
30% less than the cost of reaching 


BEHIND EVERY 
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one sex alone through other media. 
But more: because, within Red- 
book’s mass circulation of 750,000, 
there is a large nucleus of higher- 
income circulation, Redbook actu- 
ally offers more high quality circula- 
tion, dollar for dollar, than most of 
the so-called “quality” magazines 
—which charge a premium for 
something that Redbook delivers 
as a matter of course. 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


WOMAN WHO BUYS 








Double Duty Illustrations 


Advertisers Are Solving a Layout Problem by Putting a Picture 





That 


Says One Thing into a Shape That Says Another 


By Ernest S. Green, Jr. 


HE modern layout man is 
called upon to do some ingen- 
ious thinking. He gets ideas to 
illustrate, such as: “If you drink 
so and so instead of thus and so, 
you can be sure of sound sleep.” 
“If you take these cough drops 
you will stop coughing and thus 
stop the strain on your heart that 
constant coughing causes.” “If you 
give certain hospital patients music 
to listen to, you will help in short- 
ening their period of convales- 
cence.” 
In every idea of this kind there 
are at least two elements and often 
more than two. Each of 


popular method of making one 
illustration do double duty. 

The way is the use of shapes. 
Visualizers have hit upon the stunt 
of putting a picture that says one 
thing into a shape that says an- 
other. 

For example, a _ photograph 
shows a woman holding her hand 
to her head, staring vacantly into 
space, obviously a victim of in- 
somnia. This photograph is put 
into the shape of a huge coffee cup, 
and a striking illustration results. 
Here the shape not only helps to 
tell the Sanka story, but adds in- 
terest and attention-get- 





these elements yelps for | 
an illustration, yet the 
layout man knows that 
each element cannot 
have a separate picture. 
He knows that cluttered- 
up advertisements would 
be the result. 

Ways, therefore, must 
be found to combine two | 
elements in one picture. | 
So-called phantoms are 
often feasible and effec- 
tive. Example: the 
Patapar advertisements 
dramatizing cooking 
odors, combining the 
elements of fish and 
room, cauliflower and 








ting power. 

Here we have a cause 
and effect relationship. 
Cause: coffee. Effect: 
insomnia. Shape of il- 
lustration: coffee cup. 
Illustration: insomnia. 

Visualizers have suc- 
ceeded, however, with 
other formulas than 
cause and effect. 

Take another insomnia 
picture, this time in an 
Absorbine Jr. advertise- 
ment. We are confronted 
with an illustration in 
the shape of a clock di- 
vided down the middle 
into two photographs. 








Yet there is an- 
increasingly 


room. 
other and 





Double X 


48 


On the left, in the 
“before” picture, we see 
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a victim of insomnia. 
Down the middle in a 
stretch of no man’s 
land we see the hour 
hand at twelve. On the 
right, the “after” pic- 
ture discloses the hero 
fast asleep, the minute 
hand pointing to two, 
carrying out the head- 
line “10 minutes bring 
blessed sleep.” 
Putting pictures in 
the shape of musical 
notes is a device used 
by Western Electric 
in its business-paper 
advertising of public 
address systems. One 
instance is the draw- 
ing of a smiling con- 
valescent with ear- 
phones clamped to his 
head. Here the illus- 
tration says “happy 
convalescent,” and the 
shape says “Music, the 
cause of his happi- 





Constant 
CouCcHING 
strains the 


HEART 





and illustration in a 
series of heart shapes 
to get across the mes- 
sage that constant 
coughing strains the 
| heart—and Luden’s 
| ends the coughing. 

Small newspaper 
advertisements for 
Snider’s catsup have 
featured text set with- 





in the shape of a 
tomato. 
Dr. West uses the 


four-leaf clover shape 
to stage the headline 
“Luck is not enough 
to insure bright, clean 
teeth.” 

Yes, the use of 
story-telling and stage- 
setting shapes is in 
full swing. The ex- 
amples given are but 
a few of many in the 
pages of periodicals. 
You have probably 
seen others. You will 








ness.” 

An eye-catching way 
of illustrating “Try 
this tonic for tired 
floors” is made in the advertising 
of Double X floor cleaner. A floor 
streaked, worn and _ spotted is 
shown in the shape of an elderly 
gentleman creeping along at a 
snail’s pace with the aid of a stick. 
The symbol for a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion forms part of the illustration, 
tying up with the  floor-tonic 
idea. 

Other examples come to mind. 

Universal Pictures used a foot- 
ball within which were the 
photographs of a number of stars 
who appeared in a film called “The 
All-American.” (This is effective, 
but to my mind not so effective as 
some of the others, since the stars 
shown are all football players and 
the double-duty feature not so 
pronounced. ) 

One of the member companies of 
the Bell System used a picture of 
a man at the telephone, in the shape 
of a drop of water, with the head- 
line “An all-weather business.” 

The principle of using shapes is 
not applied exclusively to illustra- 
tions. Luden’s puts headline, text 


Headline, Illustration and 
Text in Heart Shapes 


see more. The move- 
ment is gathering mo- 
mentum and is bound 
to be more than a fad, 
because of its very real usefulness. 

Perhaps in 1933 we'll see a pic- 
ture of a perfectly proportioned 
(not too fat) man weighing him- 
self on the bathroom-scales. The 
shape (you’ve guessed it )—a stein! 

Time was when just having a 
good product was advertising story 
enough. But those days are gone 
forever. Deplore it or welcome it, 
the fact cannot be changed. 





Absorbine Jr. 






















Andrea Ferara, famous 
Italian sword maker of 
the sixteenth century, 
created blades’ which 
exist to this day with 
all of their spring intact. 


Trade 


| eres a remote age man has 
lavished his time, labor and 
skill upon the perfection of some 
product. Then, with a pardon- 
able pride, he has marked it with 
his name. 

The origin of the trade mark is 
lost in antiquity. A great many 
centuries ago, the weavers of Strass- 
burg used certain identifying 
marks. So also did the crossbow 
makers of Liebeck and the Norse- 
men who fashioned weapons, 
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Ma 


Registered \ 


in the minds of men 


A sixteenth century Italian 
hammered out the finest swords 
of his day. In that age, when 
life often depended upon the 
sword, a blade stamped Andrea 
Ferara was eagerly sought, be- 
cause it signified a keen, trust- 
worthy blade, tempered by a 
master hand. 

In our own day the trade mark 
has become an essential institu- 
tion. It is the “personality in 
print” of the conscientious manu- 
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facturer, handed down as a 
precious legacy from generation 
to generation, accompanied by a 
tradition of skill, of workmanship 
and high standards. 

Frequently the trade mark has 
a greater value than the property 
and machinery which created it. 
This is referred to as goodnill 
value. Actually, it is that price- 
less asset of appreciation which is 
built up by value and fair dealing 
...a trade mark registered in the 
minds of men. 

“The Evening Bulletin” is the 
trade mark of a Philadelphia 
newspaper. In 1895, that name 
held a significance for only 6,000 
people . . . the smallest circulation 
among Philadelphia’s thirteen 
daily newspapers. 

Today, more than half a mil- 
lion people buy The Bulletin. A 
copy to nearly every home! Two 
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and one-half times the circulation 
of any other evening newspaper; 
more than the circulation of all 
morning newspapers combined. 


The history of that growth is 
one of long service to the reader: 
Printing dependable news without 
giving 
alert, effective counsel in editorial 


sensational treatment; 
Pages; using no prize, premium or 
reader-contest to add circulation. 

By making a fine newspaper, 
accepted in nearly every home, 
‘The Bulletin gives a two-fold 
service to advertisers: 


Ist—Thorough coverage of a 
great market in one newspaper— 
an economy which is rarely found. 


2nd—An advertising cost that 
is one of the lowest among all 
newspapers in America—making 
Philadelphia a most economical 
market to cover. 


THE 
EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President & Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEWYORK .... -« 247 PARK AVE. 
CHICAGO. . . 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
DETROIT . . . . 321 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
SAN FRANCISCO . . 5 THIRD ST. 








Sunny Virginia’ Gift to Smokers. 


‘Piedmont 


Piedmonts 


The Story of a Once Popular Brand of Cigarettes Whose Advertising 
Was Stopped 


Van Sant, Ducpace & Corner, INc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Do you have available any data on the 
sales history of Piedmont Cigarettes 


on their peak years as compared to their 
comparative obscurity today? 


E. F. Riepetanz, 


PIEDMONT cigarettes were at 
one time up among the first 
five or six best sellers. They had 
a big sale in certain parts of the 


country and were particularly 
popular in the South. Piedmont 
was, and still is, a cigarette of 
high quality, made of straight 
Virginia tobacco. The popular 
brands of today are made of 
blended tobaccos. 

Today Piedmont does not oc- 
cupy a very important position 


in the industry, although it enjoys 
a considerable popularity in cer- 
tain sections, even now. Liggett 
& Myers, the manufacturers, re- 
fuse to reveal any figures on 
the comparative popularity of this 


cigarette today and several years 
ago. 
Piedmont started to lose in 


popularity somewhere around 1915 
when Fatima, one of the first 
blended cigarettes, began to gain 
in popularity. The trend toward 
blended cigarettes has continued 
until today they dominate the field 
with one of Liggett & Myers other 
brands, Chesterfield, right up with 
the leaders. 

At one time Piedmont was fairly 
extensively advertised but it has 





not been advertised, so far as we 
know, for several years. 

During the war Piedmont was a 
big seller in the Navy. In fact, 
it is reported that it was one of 
the biggest sellers in this branch of 
the service up until a very few 
years ago. 

It was somewhere around 1913 
that Liggett & Myers began an ac- 
tive campaign in the South on 
Chesterfields, an old brand. This 
market was the one in which Pied- 
mont had been the favorite for 
years, Owning the territory by 
sheer weight of seniority. 

A. G, Lynn, at that time man- 
ager of the cigarette department of 
the company, explained in Print- 
ERS’ INK in 1917 why the company 
did not put a little extra activity 
into the exploitation of Piedmont 
instead of reviving Chesterfield 
brand. 

“Many smokers have a habit of 
shifting from one brand to an- 
other,” he said. “This shifting is 
without any apparent reason—a 
man just gets tired of buying the 
same brand all the time, and goes 
to another. We felt, therefore, 
that the more brands we had in the 
territory, the more chances we had 
of holding the restless consumer— 
if he shifted from one brand of 
ours, we wanted him to shift to 
another also owned by us. And 
it worked out that way. 

“Also, we were looking for a 
cigarette to introduce in other sec- 
tions of the country where Pied- 
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mont does not sell so heavily, and 
to assume the same importance 
there that Piedmont has in the 
South. We wanted to test out 
Chesterfield to see if the public 
took to it enough to justify our 
putting it on the market in other 


sections. Our three years’ work 
in the South demonstrated that 
— 
Jewell with Manchester 


Papers 
Edmund F. Jewell, for the last two 
years general manager of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Times and Herald, has be- 
come assistant publisher of the Man- 
chester, N. H., Union and Leader, and 
a partner of Col. Frank Knox and John 
A. Muehling in the Union-Leader Pub- 
lishing Company. He began his newspa- 
per career in the advertising department 
of the Union and Leader in 1922. 
Dorsey Warfield, formerly assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Baltimore Sun, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Jewell as general manager of 
the Washington papers. 


Weadon Advanced by 


sme ° . P 
“Pictorial Review” 

Emile R. Weadon has been appointed 
advertising manager of Pictorial Review 
and elected vice-president of the Pictorial 
Review Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by Lee Ellmaker, publisher 
of that magazine. Mr. Weadon has been 
with Pictorial Review for the last year 
as Eastern advertising manager. Before 
that he was with Paul Block & Associates 
as vice-president, where he was identified 
with Pictorial Review. 


Will Represent KF PW 


Lewis B. Pringle and James A. Barry 
have formed an advertising business un- 
der the name of Pringle & Barry at Fort 
Smith, Ark. Mr. Pringle was formerly 
with the Robert H. Brooks Advertising 
Agency, Little Rock. Mr. Barry is ad- 
vertising manager of KFPW, Fort 
Smith, of which Pringle & Barry will 
act as sales representative. 


Now Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 

The Eddy-Rucker Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., marketing and advertising 
counsel, has changed its corporate name 
to include the name of F. H. Nickels, 
for the last three years vice-president 
and treasurer. The firm will be known 
hereafter as the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Company. 


Form Syracuse Mail Group 

A local chapter of the Mail Advertis- 
ing Service Association, International, 
has been formed at Syracuse, N. 


Carl G. Vienot, is president; Edwin 
Leason, vice-president; Miss Mary 
Dewell, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
Anna M. Rawson and Miss Martha 


Sturn, directors. 
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Chesterfield had the elements of 
wide popularity, and we therefore 
began to attack the problem of na- 
tional distribution.” 

And now Piedmont is a cigarette 
that our fathers used to smoke and 


Chesterfields—well, they seem to 
satisfy millions—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


+ 
Another Mouse-Trap Finale 


CorneLL UNIVERSITY 
Irnaca, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Although you label your article on 
page 104 of your issue of January 19, 
1933, as a “Mouse-Trap Finale,” I ven- 
ture to add another name and date to 
the discussion. 

I have seen it stated in print that the 
first time the mouse-trap epigram ap- 
peared was in 1889, in a book called 
“*Borrowings,”’ compiled by Mrs. Sarah 
S. B. Yule, who averred that she copied 
it from notes taken at a lecture by 
Emerson. 

As you say, it seems to be properly 
attributed to Emerson. 


Bristow ADAMS. 


Gets Tepeco Vase Account 

The Trenton Potteries Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., has appointed Wilson & Bris- 
tol, Inc., New York, to direct the adver- 
tising of its Tepeco vases. Magazines 
and business papers will be used. Adver- 
tising of the company’s vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures will continue to be 
handled by the Aitkin-Kynett Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Agencies Join Allied Group 


The Adam _ Sutcliffe Advertising 
Agency, Providence, R. I., Harold 
Aarons, Inc., Detroit, Bonsib, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Arthur Towell, Inc., Madi- 
son, Wis. and Fred D. Stevens, Advertis- 
ing, Utica, N. Y., have joined the Allied 
Service Agencies Network, a co-operative 
organization. 


Aids Unemployed 


The Association of Advertising Men, 
New York, has established a central ser- 
vice bureau as a free service to unem- 
ployed advertising men. The rooms of 
the association at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, will be open daily ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, from one to 
five, for this purpose. 


Klieforth with Universal Motor 


Ralph G. Klieforth, formerly with The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, and, more recently, representing 
the Maujer Publishing Company in the 
Cleveland territory, has been appointed 
general manager of the Universal Motor 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 











Kraft’s Largest Campaign 





New Product, Processes and Packages to Be Featured in Newspapers 
and Magazines 


HE Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
poration has more to tell the 
consumer this year than ever be- 
fore in its history. A new cheese 
has been developed; Kraft mayon- 
naise features a new process; and 
the entire cheese line, with one ex- 
ception, has been repackaged. The 
telling, which involves the largest 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram the company has ever em- 
ployed, gets under way this month. 
The magazine advertising will 
begin its appearance in fourteen 
publications next week. The news- 
paper advertising, which consists 
of several distinct campaigns, opens 
in different sections at different 
times. Newspaper copy on mayon- 
naise has already begun in the 
East. Cheese copy breaks soon in 
the Southeast and Southwest. Ap- 
proximately 200 newspapers in the 
larger cities will be used in the 
sarly stages. Later more than 800 
dailies and weeklies in small towns 
and rural areas will be added. 

The cheese advertising will fea- 
ture the new “full flavor” of Kraft 
American and pimento cheeses, the 
result of a _ recently developed 
pasteurization process. The new 
series of packages will of course 
be given prominent display. 

Also scheduled for promotion of 
the new cheese is a special news- 
paper campaign in fifty large cities. 
This will be a “Menu-ette” series, 
consisting of first-person talks on 
cheese recipes and uses by the com- 





pany’s home economist. These will 
be presented in news-column set- 
up, in the center of a display 
illustration. 

The mayonnaise copy places new 
emphasis on the “Kitchen-Fresh” 
story which Kraft has used on 
this product ever since its intro- 
duction. Microscopic photographs 
show the difference in texture be- 
tween fresh and “not quite fresh” 
mayonnaise. 

The repackaging of the cheese 
line involves an interesting device 
in interpreting the product on the 
outer wrapper. Each type of cheese 
bears the insignia, in colors, of 
the country in which it originated 
or with which its consumption is 
commonly associated. 

The dominating background color 
differs with each package. Some 
unusual colors have been used—for 
instance, the limburger package is 
black, the pimento a reddish brown. 
These serve to set each product 
definitely apart from the others, 
yet the colors have been selected 
with an eye to a harmonizing effect 
when all are grouped together. An 
identity for the line as a whole is 
established by the design, which, in 
the placing of its essentials, is uni- 
form for all the packages. 

The new labels are also used on 
the line of cheese packed in jars. 
The one cheese product whose label 
has not been changed is Philadel- 
phia cream cheese, which retains 
the familiar tinfoil package. 
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T is the vastly greater volume 
of LOCAL advertising lineage 
which the Washington (D. C.) 
STAR, EVENING and SUN- 
DAY, enjoys continuously that 
is of significance to national ad- 
vertisers. 


Local merchants are in a very 
sensitive position to judge 
media-influence and to check ac- 
curately upon media-response— 
and that is why almost every day 
The Star carries MORE retail 
display advertising than all four 
of the other Washington news- 
papers combined. 


And your advertising in The Star 
is in good company, too, for crit- 
ical censorship declines many 
thousands of lines tendered, but 
which are not acceptable to 


The Star standard. 


Washington should be included 
in every national promotional 
campaign for 1933. 







First in volume of advertising line- 
age in the United States for 1932. 






Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
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32 Good Housekeeping was 
igazines in the total number of 
of he eight major classifications: 


FURNITURE & HOUSEHOLD 
FURNISHINGS EQUIPMENT 


AUTO- 
MOTIVE jab GENERAL 


sents the composite judgment 








vertisers...they know by sales 
eptional power to move mer- 
that interests modern women. 
to move YOUR merchandise. 
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Sales Merger Gives Sectional Firm 
National Coverage 


Two Manufacturers Co-operate to Maintain Sales without Incurring 
Top-Heavy Selling Expense 


An Interview by 


J. 


K. Macneill with 


Raymond Wells 


Treasurer, Brown & Wells, Inc. 


NE of the most serious prob- 

lems confronting business to- 
day is that of maintaining sales in 
a falling market without incurring 
a top-heavy selling expense. The 
manufacturer who is not looking 
ruefully at a long list of sales- 
mens’ overdrawn accounts is the 
exception, yet he must keep his 
men on the road if he hopes to 


stay in business. And this costs 
plenty. 

Two prominent manufacturers 
in the men’s apparel industry are 
solving this problem in a_ bold 
fashion. Brown & Wells, Inc., 


maker of neckwear, in Boston, and 
the Faultless Manufacturing Com- 
pany, pajama manufacturer, of 
3altimore, each with similar yet 
differing problems, have effected a 
co-operative selling arrangement 
that is far-reaching in its possi- 
bilities. 

Raymond Wells, treasurer of 
Brown & Wells, describes this in- 
teresting plan, as well as his rea- 
sons for entering into it and the 
benefits he feels will accrue, as 
follows: 

“In entering into this arrange- 
ment we have departed from a 
sales policy of sixty years stand- 
ing. The men’s neckwear indus- 
try is almost essentially a sec- 
tional one. Due to the long and 
varied sample line, running often 
to nearly a thousand patterns, each 
with six colors, plus the service 
requirements of the trade and the 
fact that styles come and go in a 
matter of weeks, it has always 
been felt that this type of prod- 
uct could best be manufactured 
in reasonably 


and__ distributed 
small territories. 

“With a few exceptions, most 
of the country’s neckwear is made 
by a comparatively large number 
ot 


medium-sized manufacturers 
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each operating in his own section. 
With such a set-up it was always 
considered impossible for a neck- 
wear salesman successfully to 
carry and sell any other line in 
addition to his own, and most 
manufacturers have refrained 
from doing so. I have always felt, 
however, that, while our men 
would find difficulty in selling an- 
other line, our line could be suc- 
cessfully re-designed so that the 
salesmen of another house could 
profitably sell it. 

“In 1932, believing that condi- 
tions were not going to be favor- 
able for ordinary methods, I 
experimented witha simplified line. 
Instead of sending out our men 
with their usual long range of 
patterns, I concentrated all ef- 
forts on a comparatively few but 
outstanding pattern ideas. 

“One, for instance, inspired by 
the cathedral windows of Europe, 
was so successful that I took it 
personally outside our normal ter- 
ritory, and in two trips obtained 
a distribution in the large depart- 
ment stores of almost every city 
of consequence east of the Mis- 
sissippi and some west. 


A Benefit to Both 
Firms 

“This acceptance of our prod- 
uct in places where we had never 
been heard of before led me to 
believe that a simplified line of 
exclusive and outstanding mer- 
chandise could be successfully 
sold by other salesmen than our 
own, not only to our advantage 
but also to the benefit of the firm 
employing the other men, due to 
the fact that almost every manu- 
facturer in the country today is 
on the lookout for the means to 
help his salesmen make more 
money and be profitable, not only 
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to him but also to themselves. 

“This condition, in part, has 
led up to the arrangement we have 
with the Faultless Manufacturing 
Company. It distributes all over the 
country, we in New England and 
the East. I have been familiar 
with certain types of so-called sales 
mergers where two firms have 
pooled their samples, salesmen and 
even advertising in a common 
unit. In our case the problem was 
different. We are a sectional dis- 
tributor manufacturing an out- 
standing product. Knowing the 
pitfalls of attempting to build up 
a national sales force, especially 
in times like these, I felt that we 
could achieve the same result by 
giving our line to the salesmen of 
a firm that already had national 
distribution and at the same time 
contribute in that way to the 
earnings of those salesmen. 

“The arrangement was effected 
with Faultless and beginning the 
first of the year all of their sales- 
men outside our own territory are 
carrying our line. At this early 
date it is impossible to state any 
definite results, but I can say that 
the reception of the idea by the 
Faultless men has been most en- 
thusiastic. 

“T have designed an entirely 
new type of sample equipment 
that is both striking and conve- 
nient, presenting in de luxe form 
a flexible series of exclusive pat- 
tern ideas that has already won 
much favorable comment from 
buyers. This was a most im- 
portant angle, as the success of 
our idea might be considerably 
lessened if we had followed usual 
neckwea~ sample procedure and 
given the salesmen a great long 
pile of motley patterns with no 
particular attention value. As it 
is, they have a novel presentation, 
easy to carry, convenient to dis- 
play and quick to open and close. 

“An interesting angle to the 
arrangement is the fact that it 


— 
New Barbasol Product 


Application has been made for trade- 
mark registration of the name Barbasol 
for use on a cleansing cream, a new 
product which is being developed for dis- 
tribution by The Barbasol Company, In- 
dianapolis. 
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has made advertisers of Brown & 
Wells. Sensing the fact from my 
own trip, I felt that the job of 
the Faultless salesmen would be 
made considerably easier if sup- 
ported by a business-paper com- 
paign. So, for the first time we 
have gone into a regular schedule 
in one and possibly two maga- 
zines. We had been intermittently 
in one of these before, but, lack- 
ing a national distribution to 
match the circulation, we have 
felt that a continuous expendi- 
ture would have been largely 
wasted.” 

The writer, thoroughly familiar 
with conditions in the mens’ wear 
field, was most impressed with this 
new type of co-operative selling ar- 
rangement, involving the pooling 
of effort of a national distributor 
with a sectional one. The benefits 
to both are obvious. 

The smaller manufacturer in- 
creases his sales at only a pro- 
portionate expense, widens his 
field of activities and is enabled to 
advertise. 

The larger distributor acquires 
an additional product on which 
his salesmen can bolster up earn- 
ings, depleted undoubtedly by the 
depression. He suffers not a whit 
in prestige—rather gains, as the 
standing and quality of the smaller 
maker’s product is in every way 
the equal of his own, and has the 
benefit of originality and novelty 
in both style and manner of 
presentation. 

The writer had the privilege of 
seeing a few letters written by the 
Faultless men upon receipt of 
their neckwear samples, and to 
say they are enthusiastic is put- 
ting it mildly. This enthusiasm is 
bound to reflect itself in their 
work on both lines. Possibly the 
only “out” about the whole ar- 
rangement is the necessary dis- 
crimination against the Faultless 
men operating in the regular 
Brown & Wells territory. 


— 


New Campaign for Ozite 

The Clinton Carpet Company, Chi- 
cago, will introduce a new advertising 
campaign, beginning this month. Na- 
tional magazines will be used to feature 
the company’s Ozite cushions for rugs 
and carpets. 
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Advertising and Public Vocabulary 


Popular Phrases Often Gain Currency from Dominant Campaigns—But 


Value of This Is Often Overestimated 


Crutrenven & EGER 
Advertising 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I wonder if your publications have 
ever carried any articles on the speed 
with which an idea takes hold? For 
example, I would like to know how long 
Simoniz had to advertise before the 
word was taken up by motorists? Other 
examples might be the Lucky Strike 
‘It’s Toasted” campaign and the Lis- 
terine halitosis campaign. 

G. M. Srern. 


Vy ane advertising has been 
responsible for the introduc- 
tion of many slang words and 
catch phrases into the American 
vocabulary, no one has yet been 
able to discover that there is any 
particular method of gauging the 
quickness with which this introduc- 
ing can be done. 

The American public is unpre- 
dictable. Today it adopts with open 
arms a word like “skidoo” or 
“twenty-three” and tomorrow they 
are as dead as last year’s mission 
sofa. Just why certain words and 
phrases appeal and others don’t, is 
a matter that even a psychologist 
working in his laboratory is unable 
to discover. 

There is no doubt, however, that 


— 
Heads Atlanta Club 


Charlton Keen, of the Groves-Keen 


Advertising Agency, has been elected 
president of the Atlanta Advertising 
Club. Louis Moore, General Outdoor 


ye A Company, and Miss Mabel 
Loeb, Loeb Advertising Agency, have 
been made vice-presidents. Manget Da- 
vis, Direct-by-Mail Company, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


To Advertise Air Conditioner 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, is launching an advertising 
campaign, using business papers and 
direct mail, featuring its Hot-Kold air- 
conditioning system. Consumer media 
will be used later. The Venable-Brown 
Company, Cincinnati, handles this ac- 
count. 


Sears Appointed 


The National Tribune, Washington, 


D. C., has appointed A. T. Sears & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, 
tative. 


as its national represen- 





the acceptance of a phrase from 
advertising depends much on the 
size of the appropriation that is 
popularizing the phrase. Halitosis 
would never have become the well- 
known disease that it is had it been 
featured only in one-inch space. 
Simoniz, while it has not been ad- 
vertised as lavishly as halitosis, has 
been advertised consistently in a 
number of media and is closely 
tied up with an exclusive process 
for which there is no other name 
that has had the vividness. 

Advertisers are frequently prone 
to overestimate the value of popu- 
lar currency of a slogan or phrase. 
Tests have shown frequently that 
even the most popular phrases are 
confused in the public mind with 
a half-dozen different products. 
For instance, shortly after Pepso- 
dent brought out its antiseptic an 
investigation showed that a small 
percentage of consumers already 
had transferred the halitosis asso- 
ciation from its original sponsors, 
Listerine, to the new product. 

The same thing holds true with 
slogans, most of which have a very 


doubtful advertising value—T[Ed. 
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Gets Pacific Coast Accounts 

The Hallawell Seed Company, San 
Francisco, and Miss Saylor’s Chocolate 
Company, Inc., of California, have ap- 
ointed Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
nc., to direct their advertising accounts. 
Garden magazines and direct mail will 
be used on the former account and news- 
papers, magazines and direct mail on the 
latter. 


Represents Norristown Paper 


The Norristown, Pa., Times Herald 
has appointed Story, Brooks & Finley, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
seguamanative in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Neville & Hitchings, 
Inc., has been appointed Philadelphia 
representative. 


Reeves Joins McKim 


W. H. Reeves, for a number of years 
with the Montreal office of the James 
Fisher Advertising Agency, has joined 
the Montreal office of A. McKim, Ltd., 
advertising agency. 














Tailored Advertising 


Property Management Group Builds Up the Personality of Each Hotel, 
Apartment House, Theater and Office Building 


By Walter Baker 


Director of Advertising, 


N hotel or real estate advertis- 

ing, as in the advertising of a 
product, the important point is to 
know where your business is and 
then to hammer at it. A careful 
analysis of where your customers 
are and of the proper way to reach 
them in advertising may even lead 
you into unorthodox media or 
ways of approaching prospects, 
but that should be of little con- 
cern if your analysis shows that 
it is the proper approach. 

I base my observations on the 
experience of Reliance Property 
Management, Inc., the function of 
which is to manage real estate 
properties including a handling of 
their advertising and promotion. 
These properties range all the way 
from metropolitan and suburban 
apartment houses and hotels to of- 
fice buildings, professional build- 
ings and theaters. 

Let me cite, as an example of 
what I mean, one advertising job 
of which we are rather proud— 
the work we have done on the 
Ambassador Hotel, New York. 

Applying the rule I mentioned 
that you should know where your 
customers are—we went over the 
records to find out where previous 
guests of the hotel had come from. 
Having found out, we concentrated 
on those cities with newspaper ad- 
vertising—and it worked. At this 
hotel there are 100 more people 
stopping a day now than there were 
at this time a year ago. 

This hotel has been a favorite 
for a number of years for 
Europeans visiting this country. 
Probably no other hotel is as widely 
known abroad. This is because we 
have realized the possibilities that 
lay in this reputation and have used 
advertising in Europe where it 
reached not only Europeans who 
could be expected to visit America 
at some time but also Americans 
over there. Building up this same 
appeal, we have used ship news- 


Reliance 





Property Management, Inc. 


papers published aboard the larger 
ocean liners to reach those coming 
into this country. 

Also in advertising the Ambas- 
sador, we have sent out 75,000 let- 
ters since the first of the year. In 
these letters, we are careful to use 
stationery, copy and printing that 
will suggest the personality of the 
hotel. Like people, each of our 
properties has a personality, and 
we make an attempt to individual- 
ize this personality in all of our 
promotion work. 

One of our properties is the Fox 
Theater in Brooklyn. Our adver- 
tising for this theater is a far cry 
from the type of thing we do for 
the Ambassador. It can hardly be 
called beautiful but it is the type 
of thing which theater advertising 
calls for and which pulls. 

We were one of the first to find 
that society pages of newspapers 
are a good spot for hotel advertis- 
ing. This use, especially when we 
first tried it, was more economical 
than it sounds because being alone 
on the society page meant that the 
size of space used could be smaller 
and our advertisements dominated 
the page. 


Small Space Can 
Be Effective 


The size of the space used is 
also an important factor in getting 
the most out of the advertising 
dollar. I have found that con- 
sistency in advertising and in- 
dividuality and attractiveness of 
layout can make small space stand 
out and do an effective job in many 
cases where large space would 
seem necessary. 

Of course, when I recommend 
individuality in the advertising of 
a property, it is understood that 
this individuality must be there. It 
does not pay to create an atmos- 
phere in your advertising, when, 
upon seeing the property, a pros- 
pect will not find it as appealing as 
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your copy led him to_ believe. 
We have several hotels where 
the appeal is frankly price and 


therefore price is stressed in our 
advertising. It would not do to 


use a swanky layout for these 
hotels, as it might scare off the 
people we want to reach. This 


doesn’t mean that such advertising 
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is another instance where by pay- 
ing attention to such things as the 
design of its stationery and other 
details we built up a certain per- 
sonality for the hotel that has 
proved very successful. 

Back of all this attention to de- 
tail, however, is our belief that 
even in the face of today’s eco- 
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Individuality and Attractiveness of Layout Can Reflect Personality Even in 
Small Space 


at the same time can’t be attractive 
in its own way. 

When we take the management 
of a hotel we go over it carefully 
to see that such details as awnings 
on the windows, uniforms of the 
elevator boys, house stationery, 
etc., are all in keeping with the 
personality we are going to regis- 
ter for that hotel in our advertis- 
ing. 

We recently put on an advertis- 
ing campaign on the Delmonico 
Hotel in New York. Starting with 
that name, which has a certain at- 
mosphere to it, we decided to 
capitalize it and build the hotel up 
to what it suggests so far as we 
could. The Granada in Brooklyn 





nomic distress there is business to 
be had, but courage to advertise 
and tell the public what you have 
to offer is necessary. 

One of the pet theories in real 
estate advertising that I can’t agree 
with is that of seasonal advertis- 
ing. There is no “time to adver- 
tise” —advertising depends a great 
deal on consistency and hammering 
away at your prospects. We have 
spent money for advertising even 
in July, the low ebb month for 
renting. 

Our justification of advertising 
lies with the results it has pro- 
duced. One of our outstanding 
successes is the Majestic Apart- 
ments, which even with the dif- 
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ficulty in renting eight and ten- 
room apartments these days, is 
now 90 per cent rented, whereas 
before we took over its manage- 
ment it was 20 per cent rented. 
The Waverley, similarly, has been 
lifted from 60 per cent rented to 
capacity. The Embassy in Phila- 
delphia is now 75 per cent rented 
whereas before we took it over it 
was 56 per cent full. 

We watch each property under 


+ 
F. G. Bonfils Dies 


Frederick G. Bonfils, publisher of the 
Denver Post, died at that city last week, 
aged seventy-two. Together with his late 
associate owner, H. H. Tammen, he 
bought the Post in 1892 which they de- 
veloped as a profitable publishing enter- 
prise. In 1909 they acquired the Kansas 
City, Mo., Post, disposing of that paper 
in 1922. 


J. H. Sarles Again with 
Needham, Louis & Brorby 


John H. Sarles has returned to the 
creative staff of Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
with which he was associated several 
years ago. He was until recently with 
the United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion at that city. 


Williams with Philp, Massey 


Harrison B. Williams, formerly with 
the Toronto office of the ] Jalter 
Thompson Company, Ltd., as an account 
executive, has joined Philp, Massey & 
Company, Ltd., of that city, in a similar 
capacity. 


Has Brewery Account 
The Cleveland Home Brewing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has appointed Ralph W. 
Sharp, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers will be 
used. 


Ohio Papers Merge 


The Hamilton, Ohio, Daily News and 
the Hamilton Evening Journal have been 
merged, the former being discontinued. 
The Journal will be continued with no 
change in personnel. 


Appoints W. J. Scanlon 


W. J. Scanlon has been appointed 
Eastern representative of Automotive 


Merchandising, New York. 


Heads Vancouver Group 
David Hall has been elected president 
of the advertising and sales bureau of 
the Vancouver Board of Trade. 
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our management carefully and 
records are received each day of 
rentals. Where we see a falling 
off we can examine to find the 
reason and if it is advertising that 
is necessary, we can apply more 
advertising pressure. All of our 
hotels work together and a guest 
at one is followed up so that when 
stopping at another city he will 
know of a hotel under our manage- 
ment in that city. 


+ 


Sponsors Industrial Design 
Competition 


A national industrial design competi- 
tion is to ke sponsored by the Association 
of Arts and Industries, Chicago, this 
spring. 

Approximately 150 manufacturers, mem- 
bers of the association, will participate. 
Each will select two or three of his 
products as candidates for re-styling. In- 
vitations will be sent to some 2,000 art- 
ists and professional designers to enter 
new designs. 

William Nelson Pelouze, president of 
the association, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee in charge of the com- 
petition. 


W. H. West Joins KSD 


William H. West, for the last year 
manager of operations of radio station 
KMOX, St. Louis, has been appointed 
director and commercial manager of 
KSD, of that city. KSD has appointed 
Edward Petry & ‘Company, radio station 
representative, as its national advertising 
representative. 


New Duties with Ludlum 


C. B. Templeton, formerly assistant to 
the president of the Ludlum Steel Com- 
pany, Watervliet, N. Y., has been made 
assistant to the vice- president in charge 
of sales. In addition to other duties, he 
will have charge of advertising. 


Represents Church Group 


The Church Home Unit Group, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed Samuel A. Gardner, 
publishers’ representative, Boston, as its 
New England representative. 


Standard Razor Elects 


Charles A. Jardine has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
the Standard Safety Razor Corporation, 
East Norwalk, Conn., succeeding Charles 


A. Williams, resigned. 
Advanced ate Bowen 
Frank Ransier has been appointed 


business manager of the Bowen Studios, 
Detroit, photographic illustrators. 
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Advertising More Profitable 
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PEOPLE 


Are Talking About— 


this new kind of mailing which The 
Comic Weekly is sending this week, 
by Western Union, to advertising ex- 
ecutives in all parts of the country. 


The problem:—to get out a mail- 
ing which would not only escape the 
waste-basket of the busy executive but 
would impress him graphically with 
the tremendous advertising possibili- 
ties of The Comic Weekly. 


The solution:—a _ dramatically 
moving mailing-piece which makes the 
basic sales-story step out before his 
astonished eyes. A mailing worth 
keeping—telling a message worth re- 
membering! 


Prepared by SCHWAB and BEATTY, Inc. 


The TESTED-COPY PLAN in Advertising 
386 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Member A.A.A.A. 





—— 
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ONCE again The Digest leads in adjusting readership 


and space rates to the new swing of business. This is the 
way we thought things through, balanced the budget, 


called the turn. ... 


In 1931, nine months before any other weekly, The Digest 
cut advertising rates a full 25 per cent. 

Now in 1933 we lead again by adjusting quantity of circu- 
lation months in advance. 
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Because, keeping circulation up in quantity (as we could) 
would mean stepping it down in quality — 


We choose to hold our readership true to type, best by 
every test for buy-ability * — 


We give the advertiser all the prestige, all the influence of 
our best-known name for $2400 per page (the 1931 price 
was $4000). 


Thus, Digest advertisers can maintain their 1932 schedules 
and spend materially less in 1933 — 


They can reach the best million magazine readers at the 
lowest rate ever quoted. 





* The Digest goes to the largest magazine grouping 


of able and active spenders. It has the highest ratio of 


"Leff 


readers living in Class A and Class B homes — employ- 
ing servants — owning automobiles, radios, automatic 
refrigerators, etc. Digest readers are responsive to 
printed salesmanship — they are able to pay — they 
are buying now — ask any mail order advertiser. If 
you want to buy buyers in 1933, invest in The Digest! 


MOST - FOR-THE-MONEY 


P IIS Sis vc ccdcccccctsunseecacens $10,400 
1€ Be ED SI oid ccicenseseecnadeanes 20,800 
t. 13 Black-and-white Pages ................+. 31,200 
Be PE CUED ec cccccdccerescnessoeseun 39,000 
EE FS icccdcsvccvdacnscccavens 46,800 
13 Back Covers (4 colors) .........ccccceecs 58,500 
- 13 Double Pages (2 colors) ................. 78,000 
13 Center Spreads (4 colors) .............4.: 93,600 
u- 
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Thorny Is Imitator’s Path 


Courts Are Broadening Their Conception of What Constitutes Unfair 
Competition 


HE courts are broadening their 
conception of what constitutes 
unfair competition. More and 
more, they are displaying a deter- 
mination to view competitive prac- 
tices not through the eyes of the 
expert, but rather from the view- 
point of the lay buyer. This has, 
of course, been the basic theory for 
some years. But today the theory 
is being applied with such liber- 
ality that the path of the imitator 
is becoming more and more thorny. 
An interesting example of how 
far the courts are willing to go to 
protect established manufacturers 
from cunning unfair competition is 
a case in which an opinion was re- 
cently handed down by the vice- 
chancellor of the New Jersey 
Court of Chancery. 

Involved in the case were Bayuk 

Cigars, Inc., as complainant, and 
George Fine, as defendant. Stripped 
of legal phraseology, this is the 
state of affairs, as the court found 
it: 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., had built its 
reputation on its “Philadelphia” 
Hand Made Cigar. It spent mil- 
lions putting the brand on the mar- 
ket. Sales were correspondingly 
large. 

George Fine, the defendant, has 
been, for many years, a jobber 
handling cheap cigars. These have 
been made and packed for him by 
various manufacturers and labeled 
under different trade names. One 
of these names was “Philadelphia 
Seal” Hand Made Cigar. 

“This label,” said the vice-chan- 
cellor, “on cigar boxes and cigar 
bands, in the package, was de- 
signed to resemble the label on the 
complainant’s (Bayuk) box of 
cigars and to mislead consumers.” 

Then the court made an impor- 
tant point. Were the two pack- 
ages placed next to each other, 
said the court, the knowing and 
careful buyer would have no dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing the pack- 
ages. There are certain important 
differences in the two containers, 
such as the label “Bayuk” at the 





top of one, and “Sidson’s” at the 
top of the other. 

But this is not a fair test in 
determining whether or not a label 
is deceptive, the court ruled. 
Would the casual and unwary 
buyer be likely to be confused if 
the packages were separated? 
That, said the court, is a proper 
test. And, if such a buyer were 
confused, and if he were to find 
that the cigar he had bought, un- 
der the impression that it was a 
Bayuk product, was not up to the 
quality standard of that brand, 
would he be likely to blame Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc.? Both those questions, 
the court ruled, must be decided in 
the affirmative. 

Continuing, the court reported: 
George Fine planned this raid on 
Bayuk’s business in 1930. The 
word “Philadelphia” being the 
symbol of Bayuk’s trade-mark, 
and the cigars being commonly 
known as “Phillies,” George Fine’s 
first step was to search for a trade- 
mark including the word “Phila- 
delphia” to serve as a decoy as 
well as a shield. He found a com- 
pany owning such a mark and pur- 
chased the right to its exclusive 
use for a period of five years. 


Label Was 
Changed 


The seal he bought in no way 
resembled the Bayuk seal, with the 
possible exception of the word 
“Philadelphia.” But after Mr. 
Fine had changed the label to con- 
form with his ideas its resemblance 
to the Bayuk label was much more 
evident. 

The court also pointed out that 
Mr. Fine’s cigars are not made in 
Philadelphia, they are not hand 
made and they are not of equal 
quality. And then comes the most 
interesting part of the deception. 
To quote the court: 

“The defendant is frank enough 
with his trade—the dealers—point- 
ing out to them that his brand is 
Sidson’s Philadelphia Seal Hand 
Made Cigars, but with a cunning 
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reserve that they have it in their 
power to palm off his cigars to the 
consumers as the complainant’s 
goods. The incentive to the un- 
scrupulous dealers is the price of 
per thousand cigars which 
they retail to the public at 10 cents 
apiece, as against the complainant’s 
cigar for which they pay $75 per 
thousand. The trick is turned by 
the defendant packing a 5-cent 
cigar in a 10-cent marked box re- 
sembling the complainant’s pack- 
age even to the location of the 
complainant’s 10-cent price legend 
on the upper left-hand corner of 
the label. The smoker is fooled. 
“To further the means of decep- 
tion, the defendant overpays the 
Government tax, paying tax on a 
10-cent cigar instead of the 5-cent 
cigar revenue and he certifies the 
false tax in burnt letters on the 
box. . . . That his cigar is of 
the 5-cent variety is not disputed.” 
And in conclusion the court 
ruled: “The case made against the 
defendant is one of intentional 
imitation to deceive the consumer, 
thereby to profit at the expense of 
the complainant. The de- 
fendant will be enjoined from the 
use of the word ‘Philadelphia’ on 
his label.” 





Wisconsin Group Elects 


Ray E. Fitch, Racine, Wis., has been 
re-elected president of the "Wisconsin 
Outdoor Advertising Association. Other 
officers are: Joseph Mierswa, Oshkosh, 
vice-president; Harry J. Fitzgerald, Mil- 
waukee, secretary-treasurer, and Oscar 
Oberick, Fond du Lac, and Charles 
Hinkson, Madison, directors. 





George Seagrove Dies 

George Seagrove, who was engaged in 
the advertising agency business at New 
York until ill health forced his retire- 
ment, died recently. He is survived by 
a brother, Gordon Seagrove, vice- presi- 
dent of Lambert & Feasley, Inc., New 
York. 





Archery Account to Mosse 


The Archers Company, Pinehurst, 
N. C., bows, arrows and archery equip- 
ment, "has appointed Rudolf Mosse, Inc., 
New York, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 





Joins Philp, Massey 


Dave Miller has joined Philp, Massey 
& Company, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency. 
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YES, IT CAN. 
BE DONE... 


While complaints about slack trade 
are universal, trade is still waiting. 
Much spending power is still locked 
up, withheld by an uncertain public. 
Tell them about your goods, your 
services, in a journal that has excep- 
tional persuasive force with them. 
Advertise in PUNCH — boldly, 
consistently, now! PUNCH goes 
where buying power is wai ing. 
PUNCH calls it forth in responses 
no other journal achieves. Letters 
come into PUNCH office every week 
in confirmation. Here is an example: 

This season results from PUNCH have 
broken all records. For the past week we 
bave had reluctantly to refuse further orders 
for completion before Christmas, and we are 
accepting orders only on the understanding 
that they cannot be fulfilled before the middle 
of January. These results amply justify our 
policy of producing an article at a competitive 


price—and putting ‘punch’ into our adver- 
tising and selling.” 


PUNCH 


Marion Jean Lyon, Advertisement Manager 
10, Booverie Street, London, England 




















Why Absurd and Ludicrous Jobs 
Are Kept by U. S. 


Congressmen Howl—and Successfully—When Anybody Even Talks about 


Cutting the Federal Pay-Roll 


By James M. Beck 


Congressman from Pennsylvania 


[EpirortaL Nore: After one 
reads the following excerpts from 
a speech delivered the other day by 
Congressman Beck, he no longer 
wonders why it is seemingly im- 
possible to introduce a semblance 
of business practice into the hiring 
and firing—especially the firing— 
of Government employees. Con- 
gressmen protest mightily at each 
attempt to lighten the Federal pay- 
roll, and that’s the whole story. 
If there were only a few more 
Becks in Congress !] 


UR fiscal situation is becoming 

so desperate that demands are 
now heard for the last and most 
fatal of all taxes—a capital tax. 
Indeed, we have a capital tax, in 
the heavy tolls laid upon the pass- 
ing of wealth after death. Such 
succession taxes rest upon the pro- 
foundly immoral theory that a man 
has no right to dispose of his 
property after death except by the 
permission of the State. 

Upon this unjust theory—con- 
ceived in the tyranny of the mid- 
dle ages—many large estates have 
been in recent years brought close 
to confiscation by practical appli- 
cation of the law. 

Theoretically it is an easy task 
to reduce the expenditures of the 
Government; actually it is a task 
of surpassing difficulty. If it were 
now possible to restrict the bound- 
aries of the Federal Government 
to those prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion, there would be an immediate 
saving of at least $500,000,000. Un- 
fortunately, it has been found 
impossible for the Judiciary to 
invalidate an appropriation, be- 
cause of its extra-constitutional 
character, and in this way our 
Government, which was intended 
to be one of the strictly limited 
powers, has become one of almost 
unlimited powers. 


70 


I have discussed this constitu- 
tional phase of the matter in my 
recent book, called “Our Wonder- 
land of Bureaucracy,” and have 
shown that many existing bureaus 
of the Government, spending hun- 
dreds of millions a year, can find 
no possible sanction in any grant 
of power to the Federal Govern- 


ment. ‘ 
The civilian employees of the 
Federal Government, now num- 


bering over 750,000, contain many 
sinecures. President Hoover’s com- 
prehensive plan to re-group the 
Federal bureaus in order to elimi- 
nate unnecessary duplication of 
service, which Congress rejected 
after inviting him to suggest such 
a re-grouping, would have been in- 
effective, unless after such re- 
grouping a considerable number 
of Federal employees, who dupli- 
cate each other’s work, had been 
dropped. 


A Deck of Cards 
with Duplicates 


You can shuffle a deck of cards 
a thousand times, and there would 
still remain fifty-two cards in the 
deck, but the Federal pack of 
cards contains a great many dupli- 
cates, and the real task is not so 
much to shuffle the pack, as to 
eliminate the duplicate cards. 

Given loyal co-operation between 
the Executive and Congress, the 
elimination of the dead-wood in 
every department would not seem 
to be difficult. It would probably 
require an independent survey of 
every department to determine the 
number of employees, who really 
have not a day’s work to do. I 
say an independent survey, for it 
is human nature that no bureau 
chief desires to eliminate any em- 
ployee, even though he be merely 
a drone in the service. 

The evils of a swollen civil list 
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L. is a pleasure for me to 
announce the appointment of 
Emite R. WEADoN as Advertis- 


ing Manager of PictroriAL 


Review, and his election as 
Vice President of this com- 
pany. 

This action has been taken in 
recognition of Mr. WEADon’s 
splendid services during his 
connection with PicroriAt 
Review and in recognition of 


his standing in the advertis- 


ing fraternity. 


Lee ELLMAKER 
Publisher 
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are recognized by all in authority, 
but for twenty-five years the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress have been 
playing “battle-dore and shuttle- 
cock” with the question. If the 
Congress attempts to make great 
reductions in this list, the Execu- 
tive largely prompted by his bureau 
chiefs, at once interposes obstacles, 
and if the Executive makes in 
good faith a similar attempt, as 
many Presidents have done, he 
generally finds himself obstructed 
by the stone wall of Congress. 

Take a single illustration: It was 
pointed out by Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan that in many 
capitals of the world seven of the 
ten departments of our Govern- 
ment have their own offices and 
representatives, although all might 
be advantageously concentrated i 
the Embassy and Consulate of the 
State Department. But if such 
concentration were attempted, Con- 
gress would at once prevent the 
abolition of the offices maintained 
in such capitals by the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, War and Navy. 

If this be true of useless 
employees, who duplicate each 
other’s work, and literally tumble 
over each other in the process, it 
is even more true of the varied 
functions of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture, which 
serve some petty or local purpose, 
at the expense to the taxpayer of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Let a member of Congress pro- 
test against the activity of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, in 
issuing costly bulletins as to how a 
little boy’s trousers should be cut, 
and where the buttons should be 
placed, and how the boy should be 
familiarized with the intricacies of 
buttons and button-holes and there 


— 


Gets Hat Account 
The Society Club Hats Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Hirshon-Gar- 
field, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Death of Allen Fink 


Allen Fink, president of the W. S. 
Hill Company, Pittsburgh advertising 





agency, died recently at that city, aged 
sixty. 
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would be an immediate howl in 
Congress against the abolition of 
any of these ridiculous and expen- 
sive activities of this and many 
Federal bureaus! 

The great expert, who advises an 
ignorant public as to how window 
curtains should be made, holds 
tenaciously to his position; for he 
knows that his fate is the fate of 
thousands of other so- -called effi- 
ciency experts, who draw, in the 
aggregate, large sums from the 
treasury to tell the American peo- 
ple how to do the simplest thing. 
Apart from the expense, it seems a 
reflection upon American manhood 
that some petty official, working in 
the cavernous depths of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, should 
solemnly tell the American boy 
how to button his trousers, and this 
in a country where once the heroes 
of the American boy were the self- 
reliant characters of Horatio 
Alger. 

I fear that the American people 
will have to run twice as fast as 
they are now doing, in order to 
reduce, even temporarily, the ap- 
palling burden of Federal expendi- 
tures. 

I predict that there will never 
be any effective re-organization of 
the Government, or any permanent 
and substantial reduction of public 
expenditures until we have such a 
moratorium in politics and a coali- 
tion Government. This is no new 
thought with me, nor is it inspired 
by the results of the last election. I 
urged such a course to meet the 
exigencies of the present crisis as 
early as last September, and am 
confident that with a coalition 


Government great reforms are 
practicable, and without it only 
temporary palliatives may be ex- 
pected. 

+ 


Appoints Lewis-Waetjen 
The Hygienic Tube and Container 
Company, Newark, N. J., has appointed 
the Lewis-Waetjen Agency, Inc., New 
York, to direct its pes account. 
Business papers will be us 





Joins Bertram Studios 
Ty Mahon, at one time an art director 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York, has joined the Bertram 
Studios, Inc., Chicago commercial artists. 
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The Butterick Publishing 
Company 


takes pleasure 
in announcing the appointment 


of 


Allison R. Leininger 


as 


Eastern Advertising Manager 


e 


S. R. Latshaw 


President 


2605 GrayBar BuiLtpiInc, New York 
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You are an advertiser, or an ad- 
vertiser’s agent. You have merchan- 

























dising problems...of distribution, 
styling, direct mail, copy ideas, art 
work, packaging. Bring those prob- 
lems to Harper’s Bazaar’s Merchan- 

dising Service, and have them 
solved by the group of experts in 
those fields that make up our Mer- 
chandising Service Committee 


You are a retail store 
executive. You want ad- 
vance fashion information...on 
line, color, trend, fabrics. Bring 
those questions to us and we will 
answer them from the most authorita- 
tive sources available,— from constant 
cable contact with our Paris office, from Paris 
snapshots of society women and mannequins, from 
croquis, and from constant personal contact with 
all of the more important New York couturiers. 





HARPER’S BAZAAR 
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You are a manufacturer of cosmetics. You 
want us to pass upon the scent, texture, 
efficacy, appeal of your product. You 
come to our Cosmetics Department 
where we have assembled all the 
smart products in the toiletries 
field, for your inspection 
and comparison. We 
help you with your 
specific problems. 





You are an advertiser of fashionable 
merchandise. You want to interest that 
group of 4,000 young society women 
throughout the country who work exclusively 
for Harper’s Bazaar...our Debutante Bureau. 
You want to test your product’s fashionable ac- 











ceptance, and we work out a Debytante Promotion 
Plan for you...Whatever your problem, write, phone, 
or call Harper’s Bazaar Merchandising Service! 


HELEN A. CORNELIUS, Director 
MARION C. PALMER, Ass’t Director 





Frepertc Drake, Business Manager 




















HE theatrical pages of two New 
York newspapers and one class 
magazine last week welcomed a 
newcomer to their advertising 
ranks. The new arrival was the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany which took space along with 
the current Broadway attractions 
to point out to play-goers when its 
new radio program will begin. 
The style of the advertising con- 
forms faithfully with that used to 
feature legitimate drama. The 
name of Booth Tarkington, author 
of A & P’s new program, and that 
of Winifred Lenihan, director of 
the youthful players who present 
_ 
McGraw-Hill Papers Merged 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has consolidated Factory 
& Industrial Management with Mainte- 
nance Engineering, effective March 1. 
The new publication will be known 
as Factory Management & Maintenance. 
A. M. Staehle, formerly sales manager 
of Construction Methods and Engineer- 
ing News-Re cord, is business manager of 
the new magazine. L. C. Morrow, editor 
of Maintenance Engineering, will be 
editor of the combined publication 


Holder with McCann-Erickson 

Paul L. Holder, formerly art director 
of the New York office of the Wm. 
H. Rankin Company, Inc., has joined 
the Chicago office of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., as an art director. 


Hastie Appointed 
Eastern representation of the Southern 
Salesman, Nashville, is being handled by 
J. W. Hastie, publishers’ representative, 
New York. L. B. Smelser has been ap- 
pointed associate editor. 


Appoints Halbert 
Ward K. Halbert, for the last three 
years managing editor of The Super 
Service Station, has been appointed 
editor of Lubrication and Maintenance, 
Chicago. 


Represent “News-Week” 
News-Week, New York, has appointed 
Dorr, Corbett & Dutch, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Boston, as its New England 
representatives. 


Advanced by Rising Paper 

F. E. May, sales manager of the Ris- 
ing Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass., 
has been made vice-president 





Radio Program on Newspapers’ 
Theatrical Pages 
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“Maud and Cousin Bill” before 
the microphone, are featured 
prominently after the manner of 
theatrical advertising. The com- 
pany further follows the custom 
of its new environment by quoting 
the praises of critics. In this case, 
however, it is Winthrop Ames, 
theatrical producer, and Helen 
Hayes, actress, who take over the 
roles of quoted critics, thereby per- 
forming a neat turn-about. 

Commercial credit in the an- 
nouncements is limited to a brief 
line at the bottom of the adver- 
tisement, mentioning A & P as 
sponsor of the program. 

we 
Montreal Agency Has 
New York Office 

The Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal, has established a New York 
office at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. Eric 
Hartell is manager. 


Criddle Joins O. A. I. 


Robert W. Criddle, until recently art 
director and = manager of the Ne, 
York branch of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, Inc., has joined 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., of that city, 
as national art director. He was at one 
time with the Newell-Emmett Company. 


Skillman with “New Outlook” 

Edwin F. Skillman, formerly manager 
and editor of the Advertising Club 
News, publication of the Advertising 
Club of New York, has joined the staff 
of the New Outlook, New York. 


Book Account to B. B. D. & O. 

The Book House for Children, pub- 
lisher of children’s books, has appointed 
the Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Corporation, Chicago, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Marble Advertising to Tuthill 
The McNeel Marble Company, Mar- 
ietta, Ga., has appointed the Tuthill 


Advertising Agency, New York, to di- 


rect its advertising account. Newspapers 
and direct mail will be used 


Death of D. L. Hines 


Deming L. Hines, vice-president of 
the Speaker-Hines Printing Company. 
Detroit, died recently at that city He 
was twenty-nine years old, 
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Committee Completed to Review 
Questionable Advertising 


It Will Function Permanently as Court of Appeals in Cases of 
Discredited Practices 


\ ITH approval of detailed 

plans, now under formation, 
the permanent review committee, 
which is to operate as advertising’s 
own court of appeals, will be ready 
to function. Membership of the 
committee was completed last 
week with the election of five mem- 
bers, representative of publishers, 
by the ten duly appointed repre- 
sentatives of the Association of 
National Advertisers and the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

The committee is an outgrowth 
of a movement started close to 
three years ago by the two associa- 
tions which in May, 1932, promul- 
gated a code classifying practices 
which would tend to discredit ad- 
vertising. Its personnel follows: 

Association of National Adver- 
tisers: Ralph Starr Butler, General 
Foods Corporation; Lee H. Bris- 
tol, Bristol-Myers Company; Ber- 
nard_ Lichtenberg, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; Ken R. Dyke, 
Johns-Manville Corporation, and 
Stuart Peabody, The Borden Com- 
pany. 

American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies: Raymond Rubi- 
cam, Young & Rubicam, Inc.; J. K. 
Fraser, The Blackman Company ; 
William H. Johns, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; A. W. 
Erickson, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
and H. S. Gardner, Gardner 
Advertising Company. 

Publishers: Frank  Braucher, 
Crowell Publishing Company ; Fred 
A. Healy, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; Edgar Kobak, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; John C 
Sterling, McCall Company, and 
Louis Wiley, New York Times 

Paul B. West, managing direc- 
tor of the A. N. A., and John 
Benson, president of the Four A’s, 
will co-operate with the committee. 
Mr. Butler was elected permanent 
chairman. Mr. West will be sec- 


retary. 
An executive committee consist- 
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Messrs. Butler, Bristol, 
Braucher and Erickson has been 
appointed to go over details of 
operation and to submit a plan for 
final approval by the whole com- 


ing of 





Ralph Starr Butler, 
Permanent Chairman 


mittee. Plans provide for the utili- 
zation of the National Better 
Business Bureau as the machinery 
for handling violations of the code. 
If no satisfactory agreement can 
be reached between the Bureau and 
an advertiser, agent or publisher, 
an appeal can be made to the re- 
view committee which, after study 
of the facts, will then render an 
opinion. 

The code, which will be the key- 
stone of the committee’s opera- 
tions, classifies as tending to dis- 
credit advertising the following 
practices : 

1. False statements or misleading 
exaggerations. 

2. Indirect misrepresentation of a 
product or service through distor- 
tion of details, either editorially or 
pictorially. 

3. Statements or suggestions of- 
fensive to public decency. 

4. Statements which tend to un- 
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dermine an industry by attributing 
to its products, generally, faults 
and weaknesses true only of a few. 

5. Price claims that are mislead- 
ing. 

6. Pseudo-scientific advertising, 
including claims insufficiently sup- 
ported by accepted authority or 
that distort the true meaning or 
application of a statement made by 
professional or scientific authority. 

7. Testimonials which do not re- 
flect the real choice of a competent 
witness. 

A statement issued by a spokes- 
man for the committee, reviews 
the spread of artificial measures 
which, through intense sales ri- 
valry, have lowered standards and 
increased pretensions. This is re- 
flected in advertising. 

“This has come about so insidi- 
ously, one step at a time, under the 
pressure of competition,” it is 
stated, “that we are aroused at no 
one stage of the process. The pub- 
lic is gradually inured, its sensibili- 
ties are not shocked. It may even 
be amused and intrigued. But 
thoughtful publishers and adver- 
tising men have been watching the 


— 
Death of L. M. Todd 


Libanus M. Todd, for many years 
president of the Todd _Protectograph 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., died at that 
city last week, aged seventy. Mr. Todd, 
who retired as president two years ago, 
was the inventor of the Protectograph. 
He was the sponsor of the Rochester 
Plan for unemployment relief which he 
originated in 1931. 


Appoints New Orleans Agency 

Foremost Dairies, Inc., which operates 
in the Southeast, has appointed the At- 
lanta office of the Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. Newspaper, radio and outdoor 
advertising will be used. 


Delaney Has Own Business 

William J. Delaney, advertising direc- 
tor of Clayton Magazines, Inc., has es- 
tablished a business under his own name 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
He will represent The Newsstand Group, 
Inc. 


With Detroit “News” 


Raymond Scolaro has joined the adver- 


tising department of the Detroit News. 


His father, oars Scolaro, is vice- 
troit manager of Guy S. 


president and 
Osborn, Inc. 


+ 
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process with grave concern, fear- 
ing a revulsion on the part of 
readers and a serious loss of in- 
fluence in advertising. 

“There seems to be an interesting 
parallel between this new era of 
modern advertising technique and 
the new era of finance which came 
to an untimely end. In both cases 
important leaders had built up in 
their own minds and in the minds 
of many others, the illusion that 
the old principles of sound value, 
good-faith and fair play had 
yielded place to some quicker or 
more ingenious road to results. 
Finance has paid a dear price for 
its illusion. Advertising may do 
so too. 

“Advertising is a $2,000,000,000 
industry, widely effective in dis- 
tributing goods, widely influential 
in raising standards of living, a 
large factor also in supporting 
credit and in making cheaply avail- 
able current literature and news. 
It is a constructive business and 
will inevitably be kept so, either 
by outside control or by self-regu- 
lation. It is up to the advertising 
world to say which.” 


+ 


Ahrens and Newton Advanced 
by Cadillac 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company has 
established new Eastern and Western 
sales areas. Don E. Ahrens has been 
appointed in charge of the Western area 
and Ray L. Newton, in charge of the 
Eastern area, as assistant sales managers. 


Changes in Bethlehem Steel 


The advertising department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa., has been consolidated with the pub- 
lications division of that company. All 
advertising activity will hereafter be un- 
der the direction of J. C. Long, manager 
of publications. 


Appointed by G, M. Truck 


H. A. Prussing has been appointed 
vice-president directing cab sales of the 
General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, 
Mich. H. A. Yagle has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the taxicab 
division. 


Joins Wilson & Bennett 


J. F. Gardiner, formerly advertising 
manager of H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
Chicago, is now with the Wilson & Ben- 
nett Manufacturing Company, of that 
city, in a similar capacity. 
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Reader-Groups Combined 
in One Buyer Group 


Four magazines . . . each catering to the special interests of a 
distinctive class of readers... each with a different editorial 
appeal . . . each providing a different type of entertainment 
and information . . . form the Fawcett Women’s Group. 
Four reader-groups combined in one buyer-group 

$1.70 . - « 1,000,000 young, responsive, feminine shop- 
per page pers to whom you can tell your sales story at a 


al ote cost of only $1700 a page. Get the facts at once! 


1,000,000 


Circulation 


C juorentecd inn 
“Women’s Group 


Fawcett Publications, Inc. MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 











How One Association Meets the 
Cheapened Quality Problem 


Electric Cord Manufacturers Conduct Aggressive Mail Campaign for 
Recognition of Standard, Identified Product 


HE trend toward sub-standard 

quality has affected many in- 
dustries and in every instance has 
brought with it a train of evils. 
Most immediate of these has been 
the upsetting of price structures. 
An evil that is likely to be longer 
lasting in its effects is the ultimate 
reactions of millions of consumers, 
disillusioned by shoddy quality. 

In at least one industry, that of 
making electrical cord, sub-standard 
merchandise has, in some instances, 
been literally a matter of life and 
death. 

It has been estimated that in 1930, 
85 per cent of all electrical cord 
sold was sub-standard, that is, was 
not approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. In 1932 almost 50 
per cent was of the approved type 
in spite of a heavy decline in the 
total amount of cord produced. 
The picture will be even more 
favorable in 1933. 

Behind these figures lies an in- 
teresting story of group action, a 
story that shows, cynics to the con- 
trary, that even in depressed times 
and with limited funds available 
an industry, by co-operative action 
through trade association work, 
can accomplish a real job toward 
bringing back a quality conscious- 
ness. 

Out of the millions of feet of 
sub-standard cord sold, compara- 
tively few ever become actively de- 
structive. Yet investigation showed 
that one of the most common 
causes of home fires was defective 
insulation and that, furthermore, 
there were a number of deaths, 
particularly of children, directly 
traceable to cheap, badly made 
cord. 

Twenty-eight manufacturers of 
cord, joined together as the Elec- 
trical Cord Manufacturers of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, felt that not only was 
the adverse publicity attendant upon 
fires caused by defective insulation 
likely to be damaging to the in- 
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dustry as a whole, but, also, that 
the industry owed an obligation to 
the general public to encourage the 
sale of standard quality merchan- 
dise. 

The first step in this group pro- 
gram was the creation of means 
whereby a bracelet label showing 
underwriters’ approval was at- 
tached to every five feet of stand- 
ard cord. Since about the shortest 
effective length of cord for any 
appliance is six feet this meant 
that every appliance using standard 
cord would carry the bracelet 
label. 

The next job was to build ac- 
ceptance for this label. This job 
divided itself into various phases. 

The important factors to be 
reached were the appliance manu- 
facturer, the jobber, the dealer, 
the consumer and the electrical in- 
spectors in municipalities. 


A Letter Campaign 
to Inspectors 


The latter presented the most 
cohesive group for direct attack. 
Therefore, the cord manufacturers 
started work immediately not only 
with individual inspectors but also 
with a national association of in- 
spectors. The method of attack 
was an aggressive letter campaign 
backed up by personal calls in 
larger cities. Today the cord manu- 
facturers find that inspectors in 
more than 200 communities are co- 
operating actively. 

Through the inspectors, through 
local electric leagues and by means 
of letters and personal calls, the 
group is working on dealers, the 
key men in the entire situation. 

The proposition is put up to 
dealers in this way: 

1. The dealer who sells standard 
cord stands less chance of cus- 
tomer complaints. 

2. He is free from legal liability 
in case defective cord causes fire 
or personal injury. 

3. He identifies his store with a 
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movement designed to be of value 
to his community. 

4. By using identified cord he is 
able to tie up with an aggressive 
movement and is given a new fea- 
ture to use in his advertising and 
personal sales talks. The cord 
manufacturers furnish dealers logo- 
types for advertising use. 

5. In selling cord or appliances 
using cord the dealer has an op- 
portunity to turn consumers away 
from cheap, shoddy appliances, 
and thus he can also step up dollar 
volume. 

Appliance manufacturers have 
been reached by letter and personal 
contact and most of the leading 
appliance companies are strongly 
behind the movement. The added 
cost of identified cord means very 
little for any single appliance and 
the bracelet label attached to cord 
on an appliance gives the consumer 
an added feeling of safety. 

In its work with jobbers the cord 
group has pointed out that the ad- 
vantages to them of the movement 
are much the same as those accru- 
ing to the dealer. 

Because of limited funds the 
group confined its advertising to a 
letter campaign and the prepara- 


_ 
Typography Competition 


The Museum of Modern Art, 
York, is conducting a typography com- 
petition, open to all, for a design, exclu- 
sively in type, of an announcement for 
an exhibition. Winning designs will be 
exhibited at the Museum’s galleries, and 
cash prizes and honorable mentions will 
be awarded. Philip Johnson is in charge 
of the competition, which ends on 
March 15. 


Appoints Dillon and Kirk 
The Jacobs List, Inc., Clinton, S. C., 
advertising representative of the Jacobs 
Religious List of Official Church 
Weeklies, has appointed Dillon and Kirk, 
publishers’ represent atives, Kansas City, 
Mo., as its representatives in the Mid- 
Western territory. 


New 


Account to Anfenger 


New 

Schroeder & Tremayne, Inc., St. Louis, 
sponges and chamois, has appointed the 
Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc., of 


that city, to direct its advertising ac 


count 


Becomes Bi-Monthly 
The California Cultivator, Los Angeles, 
being issued bi-monthly instead 
and is dated Saturdays 


is now 
of weekly, 
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tion of booklets and cards to be 
hung in retail outlets. 

A twelve-page booklet, which is 
sent out to all those who should 
be interested in the movement for 
identified cord, explains what the 
movement is and how it can be 
fostered in various communities. 
It asks all factors in the industry 
to co-operate in the manufacture 
and specification of identified cord 
and then explains methods of co- 
operation. 

At present the campaign is being 
continued with mailings of letters 
and distribution of the booklet. 
Later, if funds become available, it 
may develop to a point where space 
will be used in a list of business 
papers. The cord manufacturers 
are working closely with appliance 
manufacturers and expect even 
more concrete co-operation from 
this group. 

The most significant lesson to be 


learned from this campaign by 
other industries is that carefully 
planned, aggressive work, even 


though funds are limited, will go 
a lot further in cleaning up a bad 
sub-standard merchandise situation 
than will the passing of fiery 
resolutions at trade conventions. 


+ 
Outdoor Group Elects 


Paul C. Yecker, of Lancaster, has been 
elected president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of Pennsylvania. Other 
officers are: H. Carey, vice-president; 
Tom Nokes, sec retary, and Louis J. Ap- 
pell, treasurer. Directors include: H. R. 


Johnston, Al Norrington, J. Arlington 
Rees, Max Ludwig and B. ‘ ur- 
gunder. 


Bureau Starts Campaign 

To maintain consumer confidence in 
accurate advertising and to acquaint the 
public with its activities toward that end, 
the Chicago Better Business Bureau be- 
gan a campaign recently in newspaper, 
outdoor and radio advertising. Space 
and radio time are contributed by Chi- 
cago media. 


Goldblatt Joins Sweetland 
\lfred Goldblatt, formerly advertising 
manager of the North Pacific Bank Note 


Company, Seattle, has joined Sweetland 
Advertising, Inc., New York, as produc- 
tion manager. 

New Size 


The Fuel Oil Journal, New 
changed its type page size 
ten inches. 


York, has 


to seven by 











Tue Ossporne Company 
Newark, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We understand that you have pub- 
lished information on advertising slogans 
from time to time and we write to ask 
if this material is available or if you 
have any collection of same in your 
library that we might look at. Have you, 
at any time, published any lists of ad- 
vertising slogans that are in use and is 
it possible to get a copy of such a list? 
W, E. Neat, 
Vice-President. 


INCE 1919 Printers’ INK has 

been registering, for advertisers, 
slogans that have been featured in 
advertising. Today the most com- 
plete record of slogans can be 
found in card form at PRINTERS’ 
InxK’s library. 

More than 7,000 advertised 
phrases are listed alphabetically ac- 
cording to the wording of each 
slogan. This file may be consulted 
by anyone. For those readers who 
are unable to refer to the file per- 
sonally we will check the original- 
ity of any slogan. 

There are new additions to the 
file each week. For that reason, the 
entire list has never been published 
in book form. The most recent 
registrations are listed below.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


America Has Gone Budweiser. An- 
heuser-Busch Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Be Scotch—Get Your Money’s Worth. 
(Sportswear). Doniger & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

Blue Tube with the Life-Like Tone, 
a Arcturus Radio Tube Co., New- 
ar 

Boast of the Gown, The. (Prim Miss 
Brassieres and Girdles). The Sidley Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Brews That Satisfy, The. Jacob Rup- 
pert, New York. 

Citrated Laxative, The. The Howard 
Jackley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crystals of Food. (Food Colors). 
Peerless Color Laboratories, Rochester. 

very Form of Chemical Service. 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Experts Know These Lamps. Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp., Salem, Mass. 

Fit for a King. Kings Brewery, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. 

Fresh ‘to the Last Slice. (Pumper- 


— 


Harris-Dibble Moves 


The Harris-Dibble Company, broker in 
publishing businesses, has moved its 
headquarters from a York to Friendly 
Farm, West Nyack, N. Y. 
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ang go. F. Stuhmer & Co., Brook- 
yn, a 

Hot Biscuits in a Jiffy. The Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kans. 

Ideal for Any Meal. (Pumpernickel). 
Geo. F. Stuhmer & Co., Brooklyn, Y 

Ideal with Every Meal. (Pumper- 
picket). Geo. F. Stuhmer & Co., Brook- 
yn 
Tt Strikes One It’s Guinness Time. 
Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & Co. 
Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

It Tastes Good to the Last Crumb. 
(Pum arate, Geo. F. Stuhmer & Co., 
Brooklyn, N 

Just a a. to Apply It. Flexible 
Steel Lacing Co., Chicago. 

ust a Minute, Please. The Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kans. 

Lunch Time Is Guinness Time. 
Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & Co. 
Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Ninety Golden Brown Biscuits from 
Each Package. The Abilene Flour Mills 
Co., Abilene, Kans. 

Nothing Takes the Place of Guinness. 
Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & Co., 
Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

No Work—No Waste. Frosted Foods 
Sales Corporation, New_York. 

Overhead Economy. John B. Stetson 
Co. 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paint Comes First. The Truscon Lab- 
oratories, Detroit, Mich. 

Pumpernickel You'll Like, The. Geo. 
F. Stuhmer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Smart Set, The. (Prim Miss Brassieres 
and Girdles). The Sidley Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Ten to One—It’s Guinness Time. 
Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & Co. 
Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

That Ole Southern Flavor. The Abi- 
lene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kans. 

That South American Thrill. (Car- 
bonated Beverage). Don X Incorporated, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There’s No Doubt About It. (Flour, 
etc.). Southland Mill & Elevator Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

To Uphold Your Sox, Trousers and 
Dignity. (Barrthea Garters and Sus- 
penders). The Sidley Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Waterproof is Weatherproof. (Water- 
proof Products). The Truscon Labora- 
tories, Detroit, Mich. 

Worthy of the Name. (Stoves and 
Ranges). Gray & Dudley Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Woven for Wear. (Fabric). Levy 
Brothers & Adler, Rohester, New 
York. 

You Feel You’ve Had Something 
Worth Drinking When You’ve Had a 
Guinness. Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son 
& Co. Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Your Neighbors Know New England 
Coke. New England Coke Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


+ 


Acquires Pueblo Paper 
Frank S. Hoag, publisher of the 
Pueblo, Colo., Star-Journal, has pur- 
chased the Pueblo Chicftain from George 
H. Sweeney. 
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Mr. Armstrong Puts in His Bid 


F. Watitis ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read the article on page forty- 
three of the January 19 issue of 
Printers’ INK regarding the 
length of time one agency man ser- 
viced an advertising account. 

Mr. F. Wallis Armstrong, my 
employer, has personally handled 
the advertising accounts of the 
Campbell Soup Company for the 
last twenty-four years; the Barber 


— 
C. K. McClatchy Retires 


Charles K. McClatchy, president of the 
McClatchy Newspapers, has retired from 
active handling of the detail work of 
publishing and editing that group of Cal- 
ifornia papers, which includes the Fresno 
Bee-Republican, the Sacramento Bee and 
the Modesto News Herald. He will con- 
tinue to be active in an advisory capac- 
ity. J. Earl Langdon and G. C. Hamil- 
ton, for many years associated with Mr. 
McClatchy, have been made general 
editorial director and general business 
manager, respectively. 





Asphalt Company advertising for 
the last twenty-six years; the Penn 
Publishing Company advertising 
for the last twenty-seven years; 
and handled the Victor Talking 
Machine Company account for 
twenty-five years—also the S. L. 
Allen Company account for twenty- 
six years. 

I believe you will be interested 
in this information, as it may cre- 
ate a record. 

F. Watts ARMSTRONG Co., 
Ww. i. FT. 


+ 


Joint Campaign for Laundries 

The Chicago Laundry Owners Associa- 
tion plans a newspaper advertising pro- 
gram to sell the advantages of sending 
laundry work to laundry plants and to 
show the advantages of a properly man- 
aged trade association. This is one phase 
of a three-way program. A merchandis- 
ing department will develop the laundry 
driver in his capacity as a salesman. 
The third feature is publication of a 
monthly magazine of fiction and various 
women’s features, to be distributed in 
the laundry bundle. 











We will pay 50c each 


for Acceptable Greetings 
10 to 25 Words: Long 


We need new and original sentiments good enough to offer our patrons 


on Christmas, Easter, etc. 
they are original with you. 


Submit them BY MAIL, with statement that 
For each one accepted we will pay 50 cents. 


In making selections, duplicates of those in use by us or which we know 


have been used by others will not be considered. 


phrases not wanted. 


Humorous, slangy 


Submit Greetings of These Special Types 


Birthdays Commencement 
Births Condolences 

Bon Voyage (illness—death) 
Christmas Easter 


Father’s Day Thanksgiving 
Mother’s Day Valentine’s Day 
New Year Weddings 


Wedding Anniversaries 


All material must be in our hands before March 17. 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


Room 2200, 60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 








How about Usimg Advertising? 


(Continued from page 6) 


the New York Life, Mutual Life 
of New York, The Northwestern 
Mutual, the Mutual Benefit and 
others, which have occasionally ad- 
vertised, but not on a long-time 
and consistent basis. 

Without exception, the ten non- 
advertising companies showed a 
drop in paid-for business during 
the crucial year of 1930. The four 
advertising companies felt virtually 
no effect from the general drop of 
life insurance business in 1930 and 
far less during 1931 and 1932 than 
the others. 

The charts which were repro- 
duced with that article showed 
conclusively a wide and growing 
difference between the new business 
of the advertising group versus 
the non-advertising group. The 
most amazing fact in this study 
was that during the depression and 
crucial year of 1931, the adver- 
tising companies as a group in- 
creased their business 
in force over $1,000,- 
000,000 while the non- 
advertising companies 
as a group showed a 
net loss. Each one of 
the four advertising 
companies showed a 
gain, while six out of 
ten of the others 
showed a loss in in- 
surance in force. 

* * * 


The examples drawn 
from the insurance 
field of four compa- 
nies which outstripped 
an industry because of 
their belief in consis- 
tent advertising is by 
no means an unusual 
one. Nor is it neces- 
sary for me to prove 
the case for advertis- 
ing during the last 
three years by men- 
tioning specific ex- 





ape 9 Gamer Cogan Coe 


BeTobacco 


have done an outstanding job by 
means of advertising closely tied 
up with new selling ideas or new 
products. 

It is much simpler to ask the 
opposition, the people who say ad- 
vertising has fallen down, what 
companies they know during this 
or any other period which intro- 
duced new products and built wide 
acceptance in a short time without 
advertising. 

It is interesting to look at one 
or two other cases of whole indus- 
tries or general movements during 
the last few hard years which did 
go over in a big way. 

Take the ice industry for ex- 
ample. Hard pressed by _ the 
aggressive sales and advertising 
methods of electric refrigeration 
companies, the ice industry for a 
while sat quietly by. Then it went 
to bat with a vim. . And in the 
face of a new product and chang- 






The inside facts make any knowing 
smoker tobacco wise: 

@ A White Ow! costs the manufacturer 
more than ordinary S-cent cigars. 

@2 And costs the dealer more. 
@ 3 The greatest supply of choice to- 
bacco ever assembled for a 5-cent 
cigar maintains White Ow! quality. 





WHITE OWL 5* 





amples of individual 


companies varying all Jn the face of a big general slump in cigar consump- 
the way from biscuit tion, this big advertiser is holding his own. A 


bakers to makers of, 
say, oil burners, who 





competitive advertising battle in the cigar field may 
increase total cigar consumption in 1933 
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ing buying habits, it used national 
publications during 1927, 1928 and 
1929, color pages in national maga- 
zines and newspaper space as well, 
and also supplied local newspaper 
advertising service to ice compa- 
nies, outdoor posters, newspapers, 
direct mail, etc. Also a manual 
was published on air conditioning 
with ice. 

Not many people know that 
1931 was the very best year in the 
history of the ice industry. During 
1932 the whole industry was off 
only 23.6 per cent from that high 
mark, less than any other major 
industry on which I now have any 
data. 

The objective of the ice indus- 
try, with the aid of aggressive and 
persistent advertising, is “33 per 
cent more in 1933, more training, 
more advertising, more sales, more 
profits.” 

7 * * 

The average New Yorker, Chi- 
cagoan or denizen of Boston, De- 
troit or Cincinnati, seldom accuses 
Philadelphians of being a super- 
aggressive race. Therefore, I am 
going to take my two concluding 
examples from that city. There 
are plenty more, but these two hap- 
pen to be right in Philadelphia. 

The first example was the re- 
markable advertising and selling 
job done by the Electric Club of 
Philadelphia for electric ranges. It 
was during one of the gloomiest 
months of the whole depression 
that the determination was ex- 
pressed at a meeting to sell 5,000 
electric ranges in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the year. During the preceding 
year less than 700 had been sold. 

First there was a house-to-house 
check-up among range owners to 
bring out records of unsatisfactory 
performance in order to have them 
fixed. Then the writing of ad- 
vertising copy which emphasized 
speed, simplicity and economy of 
operation. A group of home dem- 
onstrators was provided and in- 
stallation costs cut down. A dealer 
portfolio and advertising plans cov- 
ering newspapers, outdoor, broad- 
casting, co-operative publicity and 
dealer helps, were placed in the 
works. 

This campaign proved conclu- 
sively that advertising retains its 
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old wallop even in bad days to 

create sold-in-advance customers. 

A million dollars’ worth of electric 

ranges and wiring was sold in 

what looked like a depressed mar- 

ket by a fine, co-operative job. 
ss © 


At the present moment Philadel- 
phia is putting over another adver- 
tising job, even bigger in scope. 

“Renovize” is the name you can’t 
find in Webster’s dictionary, but 
so well has it been advertised in 
Philadelphia that every citizen who 
can read knows that it means “To 
repair, remodel, restore.” And the 
average Philadelphian who has 
read the slogan will add the rest 
of it, “at today’s bargain prices.” 

The basic appeal of this new 
campaign has been the self-interest 
in the individual to help himself by 
making necessary repairs and im- 
provements. It has differed from 
the usual make-work campaign be- 
cause it doesn’t ask people to em- 
ploy the unemployed, but to place 
their business through regular 
contractors. 

In addition to the general full- 
page advertising, the newspapers 
have been appearing with columns 
filled with small classified adver- 
tisements placed by painters, car- 
penters, plumbers, roofers, plaster- 
ers and others; many of them 
small business concerns that haven't 
heard the ring of a cash register in 
months. 

This “renovizing” campaign in 
Philadelphia is going over with a 
bang. Within three weeks new 
business of $15,000,000 was ac- 
tually created. The movement rec- 
ognized that unemployment applied 
to the contractor and jobber 
as well as to the individual and 
that if one gets work the other 
gets work also. 

This Philadelphia campaign of- 
fers one more example, if any 
were needed, that faith in adver- 
tising plus the actual execution of 
advertising backed by an intensive 
drive, will bring results right now. 

. * ” 


Where some advertisers are go- 
ing to be when the upturn comes 
depends very much on what they 
do right now. I know of many a 
concern which is advertising even 
though it showed a larger deficit 
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BLIND 


Miaan’s Burr 


wastes your money 


EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS, it 
is estimated, is wasted every 
year in Blind Man’s Buff 
distribution. 

The markets for which 
sales and advertising execu- 
tives have been blindly grop- 
ing at such tremendous cost, 
are now revealed for the first 
time by the Polk Consumer 
Census, in accurate, unbiased, 
exhaustive and usable detail. 

The Polk Consumer Cen- 
sus takes the guesswork out 
of merchandising, sales pro- 
motion, and advertising pro- 
grams by showing definitely 
for each neighborhood in 
each of the larger cities of the 
United States every fact of 
value to American business. 

The Polk Census shows for 
the first time the number of 
families in each market and 
each neighborhood, the age 
and sex of their members, the 





kind of homes they live in, 
their occupation, whether 
home owners or renters, the 
household conveniences and 
luxuries they own—by make 
and by age—their favorite 
stores, the brands of mer- 
chandise they buy, the prices 
they pay, the frequency with 
which they purchase, the 
newspapers and magazines 
they read. In all, 140 definite 
facts concerning each family 
in each market are tabulated, 
neighborhood by neighbor- 
hood, market by market, pro- 
viding the basis for scientific, 
accurate and easily planned 
sales and advertising efforts. 

Definite price lines are es- 
tablished, definite sales posi- 
tion of own products and 
those of competition, degree 
of market saturation and re- 
placement opportunities are 
laid bare. 


a°h* POLS 
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All these facts have been 


obtained in the home from 
the responsible women heads 
of the family. Trained Polk 
enumerators are doing this 
work in city after city, and 
will continue until 1280 mar- 
kets have been fully revealed, 
covering the cities that in 
themselves are 70% of the 
American market, and are 
the gateway to the rest of it. 


This nation-wide Consumer 
Census is the Polk organiza- 
tion’s greatest contribution to 
American business in its 62 
years of fact-finding and pub- 
lishing. It is now possible for 
any manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer, or publisher to ob- 
tain the essential facts to 
guide every commercial effort 
with the maximum resultful- 
ness and economy. 





The fact that in a large city (north of 
the Mason-Dixon Line) 47.42% of 
the homes are still heated with stoves. 

—That 42.71% of the radios are 
two or more years old; that 34.07% 
have no radio at all; that the most 
popular make is in only 9.25% of 
the homes; that several makes could 
increase their city sales several times 
merely by bringing the sales in sev- 
eral neighborhoods up to the average. 

—That 43.83% have no vacuum 
cleaner; that 52.16% of the vacuum 





These Facts Are 


Many other facts and figures of the utmost significance, covering 140 
different factors, are fully revealed by the POLK CONSUMER CENSUS 


Now Available 


cleaners in use are over 4 years old; 
that in one neighborhood 66.06% of 
the cleaners are over 4 years old. 

—That in no neighborhood do 
more than 11.11% of the automobile 
owners have a definite choice in 
tires. 

—That three brands of toilet soap 
share about equally 57.60% of the 
consumer brand preference, while 
the fourth, which should run even 
with the first three, has only 12.91% 
preference. 








& COMPANY 





431 HOWARD STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
466 CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
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last year than the year before 
mainly because the directors realize 
that now is the time to register 
their name in the minds of cus- 
tomers who will be buying later 
on. Sales are made first in the 
mind of the customer and those 
concerns which wait until every- 
thing is rosy again will find that 
some of their competitors have a 
big start on them. 

It is statistically true that 7,000,- 
000 people have con.e to the age of 
buying since a great many concerns, 
which up to this time have regis- 
tered their name and trade-mark, 
quit advertising when bad times 
hit them. This isn’t good business 
at all and many a management is 
going to be kept busy explaining 
to stockholders for years to come 
why it was that it showed the 
white feather when it should have 
been showing its faith. 


Two Believers in Advertising 
as a Reserve 


In a succeeding article I am go- 
ing to show how closely several 
men, widely different in time and 
in the product they sold for the 
benefit of stockholders and em- 
ployees, agree on what advertising 
is for and how essential it is. Two 
of these men are the late Lord 
Leverhulme and S. Clay Williams, 
president of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company. Suffice it to 
say at this time that both of them 
considered money invested in ad- 
vertising as the finest sort of 
reserve. Time has shown Lord 
Leverhulme was right when he 
made his famous statement in 1919, 
and time will undoubtedly show 
that Mr. Williams is just as right. 

Though I am not a prophet nor 
son of a prophet, and though I 
have been very cagey about mak- 
ing predictions, it is my firm belief 
that the second six months of 
1933 are going to show a real 
come-back in advertising linage 

Those concerns that aren’t going 
to wait until they see everything 
all set are going to beat their com- 
petitors to the gun. Many of them 
are making plans right now for 
the largest advertising campaign in 
the history of their whole business. 
There are a great many such con- 
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cerns in widely different lines of 
business and I for one think they 
are right. 

But my predictions and their 
courage aren’t nearly as dramati- 
cally convincing that 1933 is a fine 
year for men with advertising 
courage as recent news from 
abroad. France and Scotland, long 
noted as two of the most cautious 
and least lavish nations in the 
world on spending, have both de- 
cided that they will increase their 
advertising in 1933. As a matter 
of fact, the advertising appropria- 
tion is the only thing on the French 
budget which was not cut down, 
as was pointed out in PRINTERS’ 
INK last week. A clear jump of 
a million dollars from $22,000,000 
to $23,000,000 is the French guess 
on this being a good year. 

The Scotch, in similar fashion, 
through the Scottish National De- 
velopment Council, composed en- 
tirely of canny Scotch business 
men, have decided that this is the 
year to launch an intensive adver- 
tising campaign in order to attract 
new industries to Scotland and to 
advertise the advantages of Scot- 
land to tourists. 

When these two nations decide 
that 1933 is the big year to in- 
crease advertising appropriations, 
what possible excuse has an Amer- 
ican manufacturer now to hold 
back when he knows that adver- 
tising has built the good-will of 
his business; can build future sales 
just as surely as it ever did? 

It is a time for manufacturers 
who want to be able to face their 
stockholders with equanimity two 
years hence to use advertising in- 
stead of cutting down on it. Like 
the French Government, let them 
reduce everything else they can in 
their budget, but keep alive and in- 
crease the thing which has always 
proved the motive power of their 
business, and all business. 

It is also high time that men in 
advertising went back to funda- 
mentals and sold its use to their 
prospects instead of worrying and 
wondering about details concerning 
the future of advertising. Adver- 
tising has always done and will 
continue to do a real job for those 
men who believe in it. 
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Ewald 
Heads A. F. A. 


Committee 


ENRY T. EWALD, president 

of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been appointed 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America, which will be held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., starting 
June 25. Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president of the Bristol-Myers 
Company, New York, and Earle J. 
Freeman, advertising manager of 
the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., have been appointed 
vice-chairmen. 


Death of C. W. Jacoby 


Charles W. Jacoby, former advertising 
manager of the Boston American and the 
Baltimore News, and more recently with 
the Wall Street News, died recently at 
New York, aged fifty three. He retired 
from active business about three years 
ago. 


New Account to Schaffner 


Peck Brothers & Company, New 
Haven, Conn., plumbing fixtures, have 
appointed the Claude Schaffner Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city, to direct their 
advertising account. Business papers will 
be used. 


C. R. Bennett Writes Book 


C. Ralph Bennett, 
The Keelor & Stites 
nati advertising agency, 
hook about rackets, entitled 
Wirt D. Hord is co-author. 


copy writer with 
Company, Cincin- 
has written a 
““Swindled!” 


New Furniture Magazine 


The Southern Furniture Dealer, a 
new monthly, offering a digest of retail 
furniture news, being published at 
Salisbury, N. C. Richard Henderson, 
editor. J. Carson Brantley is business 
manager. 


1s 


is 


Joins Michigan League 


Mich., News 
League of 


has 
Home 


The Ludington, 
joined the Michigan 
Dailies and will be represented in the 
national advertising field by Scheerer, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. ‘ 


Bank Appoints Agency 


The North Carolina Bank and Trust 
Company, Greensboro, N >.. has ap- 
pointed Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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NOTICE TO EASTERN 
MANUFACTURERS.~ 


under a new plan we can 


GUARANTEE 


PACIFIC COAST SALES 
DISTRIBUTION AND CON- 
SUMER ACCEPTANCE 


on a few New Lines 


We are interested in selling, 
distributing, advertising and 
merchandising the following: 
DRUG ITEMS, PROPRI- 
ETARIES, SUNDRIES; 
COSMETICS; TOYS AND 
NOVELTIES; SPE- 
CIALTIES. 

More than 18 years’ 
ence—and an entirely new 
plan that assures you 
SALES—will be made avail- 
able to a few manufacturers. 
Kindly include full particu- 
lars with your first letter. 


BURKET COMPANY 
1102 Associated Realty Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


experi- 


























j ET us us tell you how the “’Talk- 


ies’ can publicize your 
product and create immediate 
sales for your dealers in their 
own home town! 


It costs nothing to get the 
story, and but a trifle to use 
the service. Write us today on 
your business letterhead and 
tell us how many dealers you 
have in towns under 100, 
and we'll show you how to 
increase their sales. 

eee ADVERTISING 

RPORATION, LTD. 


6644 wr Santa Monica "Boulevard, 
Hollywood California 
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Chorus Last week in 


PRINTERS’ INK— 
Girls at on the same day 


Heart that the news ap- 
peared in the daily press—we were 
able to announce that the House 
Appropriations Committee had cut 
about a million dollars from the 
Federal Trade Commission’s spend- 
ing money. 

This crippling of a useless ap- 
pendage—its uselessness _ being 
dramatized by Congressman Pat- 
man’s testimony before the Com- 
mittee—was in the nature of 
wonderfully cheerful news, even 
though its total obliteration would 
have been a signal for real rejoic- 
ing. 

We feared at the time that the 
thing was too good to last very 
long; and the newspapers next 
day confirmed our forebodings. 
For along came several Congress- 
men, including the estimable Mr. 
LaGuardia—who hopes to hang 
onto his job through an election 
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contest now pending in the courts— 
with loud protests against this un- 
holy attempt to curb “the only Gov- 
ernment commission which serves 
to protect the mass of the people.” 

3y a singularly happy coinci- 
dence, Congressman Beck, one of 
the few real minds in Congress 
(and how lamentably few they 
are!) made a speech a couple of 
days later saying that useless jobs 
were not abolished because Con- 
gress would not stand for it. 

In his address, reported else- 
where in this issue, he explains 
why that same “mass of the people” 
will have to keep on maintaining 
seven or more separate buildings in 
certain European capitals when one 
would be more than enough. Also, 
reductio ad absurdum, why some 
petty official in the Department of 
Agriculture will be permitted to 
continue spending money issuing 
bulletins on how a little boy’s 
trousers should be cut, where the 
buttons should be placed—and pre- 
sumably why the “pants” should 
have buttons at all. 

These things continue to exist, 
the erudite and courageous Mr. 
Beck affirms, because Congressmen 
will not permit them to be abol- 
ished. 

And the real reason, of course, 
is that most of the Congressmen 
are what Westbrook Pegler, writ- 
ing in the Chicago Tribune, de- 
liciously describes as “chorus ladies 
at heart.” 

That is, they will do almost any- 
thing to maneuver their way into 
the public eye—‘“‘to lose their 
diamonds right next to pure read- 
ing matter,” as Mr. Pegler puts it. 

This narrows the issue and 
should simplify the fight against 
the present desperate tax situation 
wherein many a tax bill has be- 
come an absolute capital levy—be- 
cause it can no longer be paid out 
of income as was the case in hap- 
pier days. 

“Regnant populi!” unctuously in- 
tgned a Senator not long ago. 
We'll admit it; the people actually 
do rule. And now that Mr. Beck 
has shown them who it is that 
causes capital to be devoured, de- 
priving them of jobs and things to 
eat, the main issue before the 
house (not the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, though!) is to make 
sure that the facts are widely cir- 
culated. 

In that case the aforesaid people 
might be made mad enough to be- 
come regnant in fact as well as in 
name. 


Another It must be that 
the country is not 

Hopeful at or near the 
Sign jumping off place, 
after all. Witness last week’s ac- 


tion of the great life insurance 
companies in calling off foreclo- 
sures of farm mortgages in which 
they have several thousand million 
dollars invested. 

If the day of wrath were here 
or even “just around the corner,” 
as the economists put it, these com- 
panies would not wait; they would 
retrieve out of the wreckage what 
little they could and let the devil 
take the hindmost. 

As it is, though, they have shown 
faith in the country’s future and 
the ability of the farmer to pay his 
debts that ought to have a reviving 
effect on all business. To say noth- 
ing of the wet blankets they are 
throwing on firebrand legislation 
designed to “relieve” the farmer. 

The mortgage indebtedness of 
the American farmer, according to 
a Prudential official, is not as great 
as some people suppose—an aver- 
age of about $1,500 per farm. Not 
a desirable situation admittedly, but 
by no means desperate. 

We believe the insurance com- 
panies have done a smart thing— 
one on which the country as a 
whole is going to collect dividends 
for a considerable time to come. 





That Tire On another page 
we report certain 


Price War conditions in the 


New York department store field 
that masquerade under the name 
of merchandising. The article is 
captioned: “Macy Et Al.” 

Many manufacturing executives 
who read this account of the as- 
tounding lengths to which certain 
stores will go in maintaining a so- 
called price policy will either smile 
with amused toleration or generate 
healthy rage at the wholesale ruin- 
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ation of branded merchandise en- 
gendered by these practices. 

However, before casting stones, 
manufacturers might well look 
back at their own records. Right 
now, for example, the automobile 
tire producers are engaging in a 
price competition conflict that just 
about puts to shame the proportion- 
ately puny battles of some of our 
prominent retail (misnamed) mer- 
chants. 

Recently, in several cities spotted 
throughout the country, tire re- 
tailers have engaged in price cut 
fights that, in many cases, resulted 
in the sale of tires at less than 
manufacturing cost. There is 
plenty of evidence, according to 
local observers, that at least some 
of the tire manufacturers tolerated 
this strife, if they did not actually 
lend a helping hand. 

Then the tire manufacturers got 
together at Akron and agreed to 
call off the local wars. No sooner 
were the regular prices posted than 
a prominent mail-order house 
issued its new catalog, with tire 
prices averaging 5 per cent under 
the general level. 

Immediately several of the 
manufacturers announced that they 
would meet this price. And, with 
equal promptness, the mail-order 
house declared that it would make 
another cut, if necessary, to main- 
tain its price policy. 

Thus another price war is in the 
making—and all in the name of 
merchandising ! 


Sell In the midst of 
the arguments 

American’ which have 
sprung up between various schools 
of economic thought on the sound- 
ness of the “Buy American” move- 
ment, Louis Blumenstock of Hart- 
man’s, Chicago, points out in a 
statement to the New York Times 
that a “Sell American” campaign in 
which merchants and _ producers 
tried to build a better consumer ap- 
preciation of the products of Amer- 
ican factories, would meet unani- 
mous approval. 

“We have exploited the prod- 
ucts of the foreign workers while 
maintaining a disinterested atti- 
tude toward the achievements of 








our own skilled artisans,” he said. 

“To the average American con- 
sumer Scranton, Pa., suggests coal 
—not laces. A merchant would 
hesitate to say that the laces he 
offers for sale are from Scranton. 
Likewise he makes no boast of the 
goods coming from localities in 
this country where fine rugs and 
tapestries are woven or where 
beautiful silverware is designed and 
wrought.” 

More than anyone else the ad- 
vertisers of America have in the 
past done the job that Mr. Blumen- 
stock so highly recommends. They 
are the ones that made Rochester 
stand for Kodaks, Grand Rapids 
for furniture, Detroit for auto- 
mobiles, Camden for soup and 
Victrolas, Oshkosh for overalls, 
Corning, N. Y., for glassware. 

In his “Sell American” idea, Mr. 
Blumenstock has added a real sug- 
gestion to current discussion. Cer- 
tainly there are scores and hun- 
dreds of manufacturers scattered 
throughout the United States in 
small towns and cities making arti- 
cles of fine quality and of definite 
service. Many of them have only 
a local reputation for their hard- 
ware, their food products, their 
shoes or clothing. 

With small, fixed charges, quick 
mobility and ability to adapt them- 
selves to sudden changes in con- 
sumer buying habits, these smaller 
companies now have a brilliant op- 
portunity to expand their markets. 

In the knapsack of the local ad- 
vertiser there is always the baton 
of the national leadership of to- 
morrow. The admonition “Sell 
American” puts it up to his cour- 
age, resourcefulness and business 
ability. 

It puts the burden of starting 
something not upon the public 
which is asked to buy because it is 
patriotic, but on leaders who will 
prosper if they make known their 
craftsmanship,—quality and value. 


Another  encour- 


Action shee eas as 
aging indication 


at Last that the world is 
not such a bad place after all: 
Charles Weta, Jr., general man- 
ager of Saks-Fifth-Avenue, told 
the National Association of Retail 
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Secretaries recently that the re- 
turned goods evil in the department 
store is almost entirely of the 
store’s own making. 

To correct it, he offered a five- 
fold program: Recording the rea- 
sons for returns, replacing the re- 
turn by a sale wherever possible, 
education of the sales staff, educa- 
tion of the public and special work 
on charge customers who habitually 
return merchandise. 

This seems to be a case of de- 
pression conditions compelling the 
department stores at last to take 
honest action on a problem about 
which they have been talking for 
years. 

All of which is going to be good 
news for manufacturers and whole- 
salers who have been suffering 
world without end because the re- 
tailer would not admit his own mis- 
takes or suffer the consequences of 
them. 

We are getting along. 


The head of a 

No Price large trust com- 

Cuts Here pany, in going 
over a list of investment holdings 
with a new customer a few days 
ago, came upon a certain stock 
issue which up to that time had not 
been listed among the holdings of 
his clients, so far as he knew. 

“You are to be congratulated,” 
he said. “This is good stuff. Keep 
it.” 

When a stock has so high a 
place in the estimation of such an 
authority in these days, there is al- 
ways a reason. And the reason in 
this case is summed up in a letter 
Printers’ INK has received from 
the company in question, from 
which we quote: 

“We have not reduced prices and 
have maintained our volume of 
sales and profits to a highly satis- 
factory degree. We have put 
out a larger package of our prod- 
uct to sell for a higher price.” 

A whole volume of wise mer- 
chandising procedure, particularly 
apropos at this time when so 
many seem to be looking for a 
chance to reduce prices, is packed 
into those few well-chosen words. 

Incidentally, this manufacturer 
has not cut wages or salaries. 
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6,500 


Umbrellas 


(accompanied by ladies) 


. . « attended the KROGER FOOD 
FOUNDATION COOKING SCHOOL 


Held in Soldiers Memorial Hall, January 25, 26, 27 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

















This large attendance by Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
women readers, despite unfavorable weather 
which prevailed during the three days, is still 
more proof that Sun-Telegraph readers respond 
wholeheartedly to advertising. All newspaper 
advertising heralding this event appeared ex- 
clusively in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 





Chain Store Grocery Advertising in Pittsburgh Evening news- 
papers during January 1933, was apportioned as follows: 








Sun-Telegraph Competition 
Evening Evening 
QS) ere rnenew . 18,191 18,184 
ee 5 eee bd bi et a ela er 7,890 7,842 
Clover Farm Stores............ 2,931 _ 
0 RA ee 24,037 9,168 
Triangle Grocers Association...... 3,644 3,680 
PR os naw is <cne ee 38,874 








Figures by Media Records, Inc. 





THE PITTSBURGH 
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Four-Year Record of February Advertising 


Motor Boating (Show No.) 
Fortune Serre 
American Magazine 
Cosmopolitan . 
Town & Country (2 


rer. 


BOO SMORTUSIEE ccccccccces 
Better Homes & 





2 aaa ; ; 
Vv. ¥ 


N. Met. Edition 
PE: cccue¢eneneat 
Motion Picture pneag en 
BeOwED CURSE cccccccccces 
Popular Mechanics 
House & Garden ...... 

\ ". Met. Edition 
OT = ae eT 
Nation’s Business ..... 
Physical Culture 
House Beautiful 

New Eng. Edition 


Christian Herald ..... 
Extension Magazine ; 
TF UES 


Popular Science Monthly 
CO rer sa sie 
Harpers Magazine ...... 


Forbes (2 Jan. is.) ......... 
Polo ee 
[he Sportsman .......... 


Dream World 
The Grade Teacher 
Screenland 


Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work 


Pe Pe sccvecer acs 


SG MONEE soccccscseenee 


Real Detective ....ccecece 


True Confessions ........... 
PE. cacveehanedcc? Hennes 
Atlantic Monthly ........... 
Pt CE vécccaceatedeace 
I delice id ek tad ot ta te ng nice Wek ae 


American Home ......... 
College Humor ...... 

Field & Stream 

Home & Field 

American Rifleman ........ 
American Boy ....... 
rue Experiences 
Sertbmer'sS ..00s , 
B’dway & Hollywood Movies 
Screen Romances es 
Psychology ..... iclartacaiei fd 
See eee sews se 
Uni. Model Airplane News 
Screen Book ........ : 
SS eee 
Modern Living ...... 
American Legion Monthly 


Open Road for Boys ....... 


Outdoor Life 

Film Fun ........ : ‘ 
Mag. Wall St. (2 Jan. is.) 
Picture Play a ‘ 
Scientific American 

Arts & Decoration 

Elks Magazine ........ 
Seetts ARG ..ccce- 
Dk ave<ascencsans 
National Sportsman ae 
True Detective Mysteries 
Current History ........ 
Hunting & Fishing ...... 
American Golfer ........ 


The Scholastic (2 Jan. is.)... 
St. Nicholas .....sccccccces 


1933 


Pages 





1933 

Lines 
39,204 
26,627 
21,675 
21,240 
21,049 
17,040 
15,029 
14,692 
14,386 
15,650 
14,053 
13,794 
13,665 
13,664 
13,597 


15,316 











1932 
Lines 
91,638 
31,363 
25,431 
22,/60 
34,308 
a31,617 


19,399 
lu,6u4 


13,366 
9,338 
8,365 

13,619 
7,984 

10,900 

16,53u 

d10,248 

10,969 
7,992 


11,842 


9,301 
9,009 
7,325 
a 
8,419 


11,370 


1931 
Lines 
136,836 
39,500 
34,977 
30,968 
64,4/6 
a63,35U8 
26,815 
25,388 


31,311 





12,966 
14,924 
11,213 





44,790 


$6,502 
34,698 
18,144 


31,406 


18,531 
12,036 
11,300 
18,583 


c10,882 
28,215 


1930 
Lines 





a95,984 
29,562 
29 532 


39,u24 


69,048 
54,159 
18,418 
40,366 


c20,874 
7,197 
11,026 
24,395 


11,060 





£9,805 


8.303 
6,604 
9.480 
8,580 
24,167 
7.579 
8,509 


> 











1933 
Jan.-reb 
55,350 
48,219 
3 














F. 


Nat! 
Golc 
Ame 
Rota 
Stre 
Ame 
The 
New 
Mun 
four 
Stree 
Blue 
Book 


Hollar 
Moder 
rrue 
Woma 
Needk 
Junior 
hild 
Messe! 


Babies 


Maclear 
Mayfai: 
Canadia 
Canadia 
Canadia 
Nationa 


The Cl 
The Ca 
Gran 


Last « 
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1933 
an.-Feb. 


— 


ehh 


MIMD NID OUD he 


381 ,686 


em RD 


~ 
SOdumonwhAwW 


100,710 
2,341,767 


1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Nature Magazine ............ 6 2,473 4,830 6,205 7,438 
DE ME <scvedcsesesees 11 b2,464 b4,149 2,541 14,745 
American Mercury .......... 11 2,417 2,979 4,107 7,350 
0 eee 6 2,410 4,389 5,634 4,290 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group 10 2,240 3,584 5,152 ,640 
American Forests ........... 5 2,128 4,704 3,080 3,738 
PE cnecdeukesneeeednnes 5 2,045 2,450 2,317 3,843 
Newsstand Group ............ 9 1,918 3,045 3,584 5,435 
Munsey Combination ........ 8 1,736 2,464 4,704 6,104 
Dt DD cinecnesenceseees 3 1,330 2,326 4,690 6,512 
Street & Smith Comb. ....... 5 1,120 896 1,456 2,184 
UU  _ aes 5 b1,104 1,630 2,068 1,081 
DE suigaweeneews + 784 g 1,904 3,178 
652,611 900,068 1,318,005 1,691,342 
a Two Feb. Is. b Smaller Page Size. c Four Feb. Is. d Larger Page Size. 
Jan. Is. f Four Jan. Is. g No Is. h Jan. & Feb. Issues combined. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....... 76 51,422 54,020 77,475 93,88 
Woman’s Home Comp. ....... 73 49,682 48,397 72,918 72, 506 
DEE cnsasticabase+s+see4 69 47,080 43,988 54,485 57,208 
Good Housekeeping .......... 94 40,477 59,198 76,060 
Wee CS CED vcvcceceves 59 36,985 70,950 94,018 
Pre CT cccesccenens 48 31,921 63,339 70,615 
TD ccnceacsavasenecese 42 28,747 44,005 37,963 
Pictorial Review .....ccccses 31 20,834 42,631 48,098 
BE EE wessaveccsecences 45 19,103 36,187 39,332 
Tower Magazines ............ 37 15,865 11,303 4,637 
Household Magazine ......... 22 15,069 20,139 20,072 
PC ccscpeenneeseosuue 34 14,559 22,967 25,229 
eB rere 20 13,636 17,871 23,074 
Parents’ Magazine 31 13,164 15,091 11,675 
nT 5 Rr ee 15 11,211 25,203 29,239 
Modern Magazines 23 9,923 6,618 
Teme BOURSES 6 occ ccvcccess 19 8,158 17,652 21,470 
Woman’s World .......ccce- 12 8,113 14,180 17,448 
OS eee 4 6,403 7,266 11,392 
Junior League Magazine iene 13 5,638 13,792 15,085 
EE EMER scncececccesecesee 9 3,670 6,561 4,850 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 10 2,240 2,598 2,723 
BE. é:cceskenieeseverences 4 1,698 
455,598 516,508 702,429 776,581 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES 
(4 January Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ...... 151 102,306 a184,383 a218,657 
a a ae aes ea 146 a62,718 51,445 53,274 
Re den seeeeseens 130 55,793 a71,773 a82,166 
American Weekly ...........- 26 049,744 a73,997 62,194 
SS ee eeerceryn 64 42,752 a62,097 a69,702 
Literary Digest .......... 60 27,425 a40,965 a40,302 
DEE ssctceoedeeredeecawe 41 17,586 a25,345 a30,714 
Business Week .......-++++- 30 12,776 23,824 32,473 30,959 
OW PE scccccssccuces 13 5,436 5,019 4,53 a7,746 
BOD FED csvecvccccsucces 14 5,150 6,800 7,750 a12,000 
381,686 545,648 601,766 676,288 
a Five Issues. Last column shows linage for Jan. 1933 only. 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(January Issues) 
Maclean’s (2 issues) .......- 33 23,431 25,190 25,461 22,490 
DEE «ancuet skate enneseues 23 14,423 23,374 28,764 43,298 
Canadian Home Journal ...... 18 12,620 11,925 17,903 19,445 
Canadian Homes & Gardens... 14 9,044 20,816 23,926 34,885 
Canadian Business (Feb.) 21 8,926 
National Home Monthly ..... 12 ‘ 8 8,383 13,098 17,347 
eB aa 2 8,560 9,503 11,188 10,901 
The Canadian Magazine 12 8,392 7,417 7,379 8,435 
93,984 106, 608 127,719 156,801 
nn 6dciocwesa eens .1,583,879 2,068,832 2,749,919 3,301,012 
Last column uuder “Canadian Magazines”? shows linage for Jan. 1933 only. 




















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


CCORDING to the 
4 Schoolmaster’s obser- 
vations manufacturers in 
the food industry are 
showing a renewed inter- 
est in the sales and mer- 
chandising valu: of good 
packaging. Some of them 
have extensive packaging 
programs such as that of 
General Foods, described 
in Printers’ INK, January 
26, 1933. Others are plan- 


ning and testing with the Le 


idea that what has been 
done in the drug field can 
also be done in the food 
field. 

Walter Haise, advertis- 
ing manager, Robert A. 
Johnston To., manufac- 
turer of biscuits as well as 
candy, sends the School- 
master a picture of some 
unusual tins recently created by his 
company. 

“When competitors began ham- 
mering down prices,” he says, “they 
left the quality market wide open 
and enabled these smart new con- 
tainers to steal the show. The tins 
are in three colors and are designed 
to show a family resemblance. 
They carry a powerful appetitite 
appeal and dealers report good re- 
peat sales despite the fact that the 
merchandise is high priced.” 

This experience suggests an an- 
swer to the quality problem that 
seems to be overlooked by many 
manufacturers who are complain- 
ing bitterly of what price has done 
to quality merchandise. A few ad- 
vertisers have been able to solve 
the problem by improving their 
products and then dressing them 
up in containers that have a real 
selling appeal. 

The container won't do _ the 
whole job of quality maintenance. 
It is surprising, though, how often 
it will do a pretty good-sized 
share of the job. 

+ : 


The time for the opening of the 


Century of Progress International 


_ Toastos 
Cheese 
‘wafers 





I:xposition at Chicago is approach- 
ing rapidly. The Schoolmaster had 
been wondering how the 1933 
World’s Fair was progressing. 

He hadn’t heard much about it 
and was waiting for the advertising 
which had been promised by 
Homer J. Buckley, chairman of the 
committee on public information. 
Mr. Buckley said in Printers’ INK 
of October 17, 1929: “But that this 
great enterprise can be sold to 
everyone concerned without paid 
advertising is a conclusion that 
neither the chairman nor any mem- 
ber of the committee on public in- 
formation could form or express.” 

A few days ago the Schoolmaster 
received a nice box of book 
matches from H. C. Traute, vice- 
president of the Diamond Match 
Company. These carried colored 
illustrations of the new Century of 
Progress buildings at the Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

“Ah!” thought the Schoolmaster, 
“the World's Fair is being adver- 
tised at last.” 

It is, but the World's Fair isn’t 
paying for it. Mr. Traute tells the 
Schoolmaster that his company has 
secured the exclusive right to use 
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PacKAGING 








hits its stride 


Although the forthcoming competition is only the 
second for the Irwin D. Wolf Award, this annual 
packaging event has already become the most impor- 


tant affair in this field. 


Because it has achieved such signal success, because 
it is primarily conducted by users of packages for 
package users, Printers’ INK MontTuHLy plans to 
cover it comprehensively, authoritatively and 


uniquely. 


Comprehensively—Eight pages of text and pictures. 


duthoritatively—Mr. Wolf, the donor of the award, 
will write an article reviewing the competition. A 
majority of the judges will explain their views of 
the exhibit. 


Uniquely—The entire editorial feature—text and il- 
lustrations—will be done in rotogravure on special 


paper. 


This packaging competition is being sponsored by 
the American Management Association with the co- 
operation of the National Alliance of Art and Indus- 
try. The exhibit opens on February 20 at the Art 
Center Building, New York, and runs through to 
March 4. It will be reported in the March issue of 
Printers’ INK Monrtuey. 
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| 
2A man of the| 


calibre advertising 
agencies can always 
use! Who will get him? 


For 20 years ii. agency business in 
New York for himself, placed over 
$10,000,000 in business! Unusually 
successful in selling campaigns to de- 
partment stores, financial institutions, 
steamship lines, resorts, etc. 


PRINTERS’ 





Can produce immediate billing. 
A practical agency man through and 
through, experienced in every phase 
of the business. A hard worker who 
gets things done right. 

Who will get him? He has decided 
to let Printers’ Ink locate the right 
agency. You can reach him by 
addressing 


“M,”” Box 91, Printers’ Ink 





Wanted 
Merchandising 
Executive 
REQUIREMENTS : 


Experience in toilet 
goods field; acquain- 
tance with principal 
distributors; ability 
to plan and execute 
sales campaigns for 
nationally advertised 
product of well-known 
manufacturer. 





Write fully concern- 
ing your experience 
and qualifications. 


Address “O,” Box 231, Printers’ Ink | 
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the reproductions of the buildings 
on the covers of its book matches. 
The fair has no money to spend on 
advertising and evidently is going 
to depend upon the generosity of 
various companies and advertisers 
to carry the story of the fair to the 
public. 

A lot of people are going to hear 
about it by means of these matches. 
Mr. Traute says that his company 
expects to produce and distribute 
750,000,000 match books, each book 
to carry a World’s Fair advertise- 
ment. Since there are twenty 
matches to a book, the number of 
individual cigarette lighters will 
reach the healthy total of 15,000,- 
000,000 matches. 

There are ten subjects in the 
series. With each picture there 
goes a concise description of the 
subject. 

* * * 

And now theater tickets are be- 
ing used as premiums. The Globe 
Mills of California recently en- 
closed a theater ticket in each 
package of its new Globe A-l 
Complete Biscuit Flour. 

The ticket is part of a folder 
that shows a list of theaters where 
the ticket is redeemable. The pur- 
chaser tears it from the folder 
and then redeems it at the par- 
ticular theater which is nearest his 
home. 

x + * 

Philip C. Humphrey, editor of 
company publications of The 
Texas Company, writes to tell the 
Schoolmaster about the use of 
burlesque advertisements in “The 
Texaco Mission.” He sends a few 
sample advertisements, inspired to 
do so by the comments of the 
Schoolmaster in the January 12 
issue regarding the burlesque ad- 
vertisements in the Lincoln Life 
Insurance Company’s magazine, 
“The Emancipator.” 

The examples which Mr. Hum- 
phrey sent are all cleverly tied 
up with ideas which the company 
wants to get across to service sta- 
tion men. They are not burlesques 
of particular products, but rather 
of certain types of advertising. 

Several are in the form of typi- 
cal patent medicine displays. One 
of these is illustrated with a pic- 
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ture of a broom and carries the 
heading, “Why Suffer When Re- 
lief Is So Near?” The text con- 
tinues : 


“Why complain of poor cash | 


circulation, red spots on your 





Open Every Evening for Night Tourists 


DO YOUR 
TEETH 
CHATTER 


when you think of all the business 
that the fellow down the street is 
dragging into his station? Your sys- 
tem needs exercise. Try taking long 
walks through the neighborhood, vary- 
ing this routine with a little climbing 
up and down front steps and ringing 
doorbells. Watch the flush of youth 
return to your cheeks as you convince 
your neighbors that they should 
Drain, Fill,—then LISTEN! 














ledger, falling profits? This handy 
device, when used properly, will 
tone up your station, attract a 
healthy flow of gasoline and motor 
oil through your system and make 
a new man of you. Give it a trial! 
On sale at all good department 
stores.” 

The other advertisements are 
written in a similar vein. 

* * * 


Martinson’s Coffee is one of the 
highest priced—if not the highest 
priced—coffee on the New York 
market. Because it occupies that 
position, the salesmen who push it 
among the retail trade have natu- 
rally had to meet the competition of 
low-priced brands. Salesmen are, 
of course, only human and this con- 
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tinual pounding on price eventually 
had its effect. Their reports to the 
home office indicated that they were 
convinced that some effort to meet 
price rivalry was essential. 

Joseph Martinson, president of 
the company making the coffee 
bearing his name, did not agree 
with this viewpoint. His attitude 
was that there will always be a de- 
mand—perhaps limited, but never- 
theless fairly steady—for a quality 
product. There are still men who 
smoke Corona Coronas and women 
who pay $150 for a single gown. 
Lovers of good coffee, he con- 
tended, would continue to buy this 





brand at its regular price so long 
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NOW! 


You Can Have 
THE 
STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 
— Arranged by — 
PRODUCT GROUPING 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 
Superrority plus FLEXIBILITY 


now at your service 


Consult our nearest office 


National Register Publishing Co. 
EASTERN OFFICES 
853 Broadway, New York 
7 Water St., Boston 
WESTERN OFFICES 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


235 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 

















BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding ten or more copies is $1.25, 
postpaid, and the Monthly holding 
nine copies $2.00, postpaid. These 
binders are an attractive addition 
to any desk or library. 





Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-lb. M. F. Book Paper 


Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 

8 pages 6x9........ $38.50 59.00 $135.75 

16 ae  eeceeees 71.00 127.00 210.00 

32 a © eeesece - 136.00 219.00 410.00 
Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue PublishingCo., Denton, Md. 





Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 


Your Plates or Ours 
Shopping News— Cleveland, O 







































NOW READY 
Tested Selling Sentences 


(MASTER BOOK) 
By ELMER WHEELER 


Contains Thousands of 
Sales Expressions for 
Practical Use from Mr. 
Wheeler’s Famous Word 
Laborato -y, Approved 
by Three Universities. 
6i/n by 9/2 In., 222 Pages 
Executive Edition, $5.00 
Author’s ™ 2.50 


John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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any independent advertising man can put us 
In touch with an occasional printing job or 
an account, we will be glad to pay him a 
regular commission. Direct-by-mail booklet 
and catalog work only, wanted. Our plant 
with complete facilities and service depart- 
ment is conveniently located near Penn. 
Station. Address ‘‘W,’’ Box 88, Printers’ Ink. 


— 
Extra Income AVAILABLE 


Modern typographic shop, main- 
taining 1929 standards at attract- 
ive price level, will pay liberally 
for “‘leads” or contacts develop- 
ing into business. Confidential 


“"N” Box 230 PRINTERS’ INK ————=24 


You Want 
Cooperation 
to help in 
marketing 
your product 
in Southern 
Illinois, Use 


ELYPT’S 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


Write Secretary, Marion, Ill. 
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as it maintained its high quality. 

However, the clamor from the 
trade and the company’s own sales- 
men continued. “If this coffee were 
only cheaper, say 10 cents a pound 
less, think of all we could sell. 
Think of the volume we could do.” 
That was the tenor of the remarks. 

Mr. Martinson decided to put his 
theories to a test. He permitted 
his salesmen to sell several hundred 
dealers at a price that permitted the 
retailers to sell the coffee at the 
same margin of profit but at a price 
that was 10 cents lower than the 
established figure. 

The result: Within two weeks, 
the dealers, themselves, asked the 
salesmen to return to the original 
price. They reported that former 
customers would not buy the coffee 
at the lower price—the customers 
insisted that there must be some 
change in quality, as well as in 
price. 

Today, prices for Martinson 
coffee have been re-established and 
the salesmen, for the time being at 
least, are convinced that lower 
prices are not a cure-all for falling 
volume. 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner 
Add to Staff 


John L. Tallman, at one time with 
The Blackman Company, New York, and 
later with the international department 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
has joined the Syracuse, N. Y., office 
of Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., 
as an account executive. 


Will Advertise New Product 

The Detroit Paper Products Corpora 
tion, Detroit, is planning an advertising 
campaign to feature a new insulation 
material, made of corrugated fiber, for 
use in refrigerators Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., Detroit, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising 


Held with Craddock-Terry 

Emil C. Held, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the Harsh & 
Chapline Shoe Company, Milwaukee, has 
been made general advertising manager 
of its parent company, the Craddock- 
Terry el Lynchburg, Va., Nat- 
ural Bridge Arch Shoes. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in 
each wr 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





“*PRINTERS’ 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


‘Experienced Ad Man 


wants exclusive selling rights or will 
buy outright small meritorious mail order 
item. Box 754, Printers’ Ink 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 


The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in 








Printers’ INK, 


describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects trom among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 


the best fitted for the , oll 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SPACE WANTED 
Fashion Artist, well known, experienced 
women’s fashions, layouts, etc., wants 
space in recognized advertising agency or 
art service. Box 755, Printers’ Ink 
PUBLICATION WANTED 
Publisher interested in acquiring trade or 
class journal. One that requires rebuild- 
ing. or that is new, or that is just started, 
and procurable at nominal price, will be 
preferred. Box 749, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR RENT outside office space in the 
Tower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Office completely and at- 
tractively furnished. Rental $30 a month 
includes cleaning, light, etc. Ruth Ham- 
blem, Room 1512, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Telephone: Dearborn 9560 


FOR RENT—Small private office, 104 
sq. ft., good light, in the Cameron Bldg., 
185 Madison Avenue, corner 34th Street. 
Rent includes cleaning, service, light and 
telephone. J. S. Heilman, 14th Floor, 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. Telephone: 
AShland 4-6500. 
POSITIONS WANTED 











Advertising, Production Expe rienced 
production manager and direct mail mer- 
chandiser. Resultful copy and layouts. 
Successful samples to show. College grad- 
uate, age 27. Box 750, Printers’ Ink. 











Artist—Mechanical and Pictorial 
Photo retoucher and _letterer 
position on salary or free lance 
N. Y. C. Box 748, Printers’ Ink 


PLEASE—May I do fact interviewing 
for you in western Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma? I have filled out 7,388 ques- 
tionnaires on 123 different products. Miss 
D. B. Johnson, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Production “Man with 9 years’ experience 
in production work. Christian, 26 years 
old, interested in a good connection more 
so than immediate salary; willing to leave 
New York. Box 753, Printers’ Ink 


SECRETARY- -STENOGRAPHER for ad- 
vertising executive; ten years’ continuous 
service with large agency; interesting story 
awaits executive requiring thorough train- 
ing in advertising routine and detail. Box 
756, Printers’ Ink. 
UNIVERSITY MAN, 29, married, with 
four years’ combined experience in news 
writing, selling, and house-organ editing, 
seeks connection on advertising or house- 
organ staff. Protestant. E xcelle nt health. 
Immediately available. Box 757 I 


Trade Paper Man 
advertising manager or 


desires 
basis, 














ssshinn position as 
sales representa- 


tive. 12 years’ experience all phases 
of trade paper field. Personality, real 
selling ability. 37 years old. Box 751, 


Printers’ Ink 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

with broad sales experience in general and 
magazine and trade paper work; 
successful record; wide acquaintance New 
York territory; available for local or out- 
side publisher needing first-class man 
Best soolieatinie Box 752, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised 
in PRINTERS’ INK are urged to 
use the utmost care in wrapping 
and fastening any samples of work 
addressed to us for forwarding. 


class 


Advertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous applicants, 
are also urged to exercise every 
possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples en- 
trusted to them. 
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Do Something! 


IT HAPPENS repeatedly. People tell 
us that they follow our advertising with 
interest. They admit that they have it 
in mind sooner or later to get in touch 
with us about their printing. And very 
often they do this very thing, and then 
we are all happier. 


But how do we know how many ex- 
cellent prospects there are, right in New 
York City, who make this excellent 
resolution, and then just procrastinate ? 
So many of us are human! 


aq@ddddddd<¢ 








At any rate, we dedicate this adver- 
tisement to those lingerers on the path 
of dalliance who still remain outside 
the fold. Do, do something! 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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LOOP 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


In January, 1932, the Chi- 
cago Tribune led its nearest 
competitor by 38,332 lines. 
In January, 1933, the Trib- 
une’s lead increased to 
80,483 lines. January, 1933, 
over January, 1932, the 
Tribune gained 42,579 lines 
—one hundred times the gain 
of its nearest competitor. 


——— 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


In January, 1932, the Chi- 
cago Tribune led its nearest 
competitor by 8,332 lines. 
In January, 1933, the Trib- 
une’s lead increased to 
45,572 lines. January, 1933, 
over January 1932, the Trib- 
une gained 7,971 lines, while 
its nearest competitor lost 
29,269 lines. 














